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/"ARE  we  truly  interested  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  our  wildlife, 
and  the  heritage  that  is  every  American's — to  enjoy  the  fields  and  streams,  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  the  happy  hours  in  the  outdoors  that  every  American  boy  is  being 
told  is  part  of  his  birthright?  Weldon  F.  Heald,  in  "The  Living  Wilderness",  has 
summed  it  up  in  dramatic  manner  like  this: 

"I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills,  thy  woods  and  templed  hills."  So  runs  one  of  our 
most  popular  national  songs. 

I  have  seen  Americans  stand  and  sing  "My  Country  Tis  of  Thee"  with  tears  of 
emotion  in  their  eyes  and  selfish  exaltation  in  their  bearing. 
But  I  just  don't  believe  it. 

The  more  I  see  of  our  blasted  rocks,  dammed  rills,  cut  and  burned  woods,  and 
bulldozed  hills  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  the  average  American  has  no  considera- 
tion for  them  whatsoever.  Or  if  he  does,  he  seems  apathetically  unmoved  by  the 
destruction   around   him. 

We  love  wealth,  prosperity,  and  growth.  We  take  pride  in  a  high  standard  of 
living.  We  thrill  to  automatic  gadgets,  deep  freezers,  and  jet  planes.  We  boast  of 
a  mechanical,  electrical,  atomic  civilization  wrapped  up  in  a  package  labelled,  "Lib- 
erty, Democracy,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness — Handle  with  Care"  there  may  be 
a  superstreamlined  Frankenstein  inside.     But  God  bless  America.     We  love  it. 

However,  there  is  another  America.  It  is  under  our  feet.  It  is  around  us.  It  is 
the  land  we  live  on — the  forest,  hills,  valleys,  mountains,  and  deserts  we  took  from 
the    Indians. 

Do  we  love  this  America  too?  Well,  maybe.  But  it  looks  to  me  as  if  we  were 
so  dissatisfied  with  its  general  appearance  and  arrangement  that  we  are  trying  to 
change  everything  about  it  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

For,  all  over  the  country  powerful  interests,  representing  themselves  as  the 
majority,  are  closing  in,  bent  on  despoiling  and  obliterating  every  last  vestige  of 
original  America.  Although  national  parks  preserve  less  than  one  percent  of  our 
land  in  primeval  condition,  giant  dams  are  proposed  for  four  of  them,  and  lumber- 
men demand  the  finest  forests  in  a  fifth.  National  forests  provide  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  nation's  cattle-feed  requirements,  yet  embattled  stockmen  are  asking  for 
the  forests  as  their  private  preserve.  Miners  and  sheepmen  want  the  national  monu 
ments.  State  parks  are  succumbing  to  commercial  interests.  Marshes  are  drained, 
lakes  emptied,  and  predators  exterminated  so  that  wildlife  suffers  from  unbalance. 
Each  year  thousands  of  acres  of  timber  are  indiscriminately  hacked  and  burned,  the 
range  is  depleted,  soil  exhausted,  erosion  accelerated,  streams  polluted,  air  contami- 
nated. 

Truly,  this  is  a  love  that  passeth  understanding! 

Years  ago  Americans  who  valued  this  original  America  became  alarmed  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  disappearing.  They  started  a  movement  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  both  economic  and  scenic,  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
as  Conservation.  From  it  has  grown  the  national  parks,  national  forests,  national 
monuments,  the  state  parks,  and  all  other  attempts  to  preserve  some  of  our  national 
heritage  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  Americans  who  love,  value,  and  appreciate  the 
land  they  live  on.  Today,  there  are  thousands  enlisted  in  the  battle  to  preserve  the 
resources  and  character  of  our  country.     But  they  are  still  woefully  in  the  minority. 

The  front-line  minutemen  of  the  revolution  fought  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
for  the  America  they  loved.  Those  historic  patriots  won  against  great  odds.  It  can 
be  done  again.  But  don't  wait  for  orders.  Start  firing  NOW!  Join  the  present-day 
minutemen  by  thinking,  talking,  reading,  and  spreading  the  importance  of  Conser- 
vation. 

God  bless  America — and  let's  save  some  of  it. 


JHE  BEST  DOG 

^  A  MAN  EVER 
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iGITATOR  is  the  best  dog  a  man  ever 
owned. 

Seventy  pounds,  firm  and  straight  and 
hard  as  nails,  perhaps  the  greatest  son  of 
Air  Pilot  Sam  and  Miss  Kremel.  A  pic- 
ture-book dog  who  started  retrieving  with- 
out lessons,  stands  stock  still  on  the  flush, 
and  never  breaks  his  pose  until  the  bird 
falls  or  goes  on. 

Agitator  was  13  years  old  last  May. 
He's  my  dog. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  when  the 
weather  man  forecast  "35  degrees  in  the 
morning,  rising  to  70  degrees  about 
noon,"  so  we  started  out  at  dawn,  to  beat 
the  heat.  It  was  also  one  of  those  days 
when  hunters  do  better  if  they  stay  in 
bed.  We  were  up  early.  But  so  were  the 
birds.  And  someone  must  have  told  them 
we   were   coming. 

The  sun  was  moving  high  and  it  was 
10:30  when  Agitator  nailed  his  first  covey 
some  200  yards  from  the  river  bank.  The 
singles  settled  about  50  yards  from  the 
bank  and  we  moved  it.  We  were  hot  and 
tired   and  so  was  my  dog. 

He  pointed  a  single  and  I  winged  him. 
Agitator  immediately  took  after  him  and 
as  the  bird  leaped  into  the  air  he  caught 
him  on  the  jump,  grasped  the  bird  easily 
in  his  jaws,  and  then  bird  and  dog  floated 
over  the  river  bank  into  the  red-muddy 
waters  of  the  Chattahoochee,  out  of  sight, 
some   35   feet   down   the   bank. 

We  rushed  to  the  river.  But  Agitator 
was  not  to  be  seen.  It  was  now  11:30 
and   getting  hotter   every  minute. 

With  Abe  Hill  at  my  side,  his  brown 
face  glistening  with  perspiration,  our 
shirts  drenched  to  the  skin,  we  walked 
about  a  mile  down  the  river  looking  for 
the  dog.  And  then  back  up  a  mile.  Then 
down    again.    But   no    Agitator. 

It  was  now  2:30  and  I  was  beginning 
to  give  up  hope.  We  were  tired  and  hun- 
gry and  disappointed,  when  G.  I.  Williams, 
a  friend  of  Hill's,  came  through  the  woods 
and  took  up  the  trail  with  us.  We  started 


walking  the  bank  again,  shooting  my  gun 
and  yelling,  "Hey,  Agitator.  Hey,  Agi- 
tator." For  30  minutes  we  yelled  into  the 
emptiness  of  the  river's  edge,  as  we  walked 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  always  yell- 
ing,  "Hey,   Agitator.   Hey,   Agitator." 

Then  we  heard  him.  Softly,  pleadingly, 
from  the  distance  we  heard  him.  His  bark 
was  sad.  It  was  low.  It  was  urgent.  But 
it  was  confident. 

We  rushed  up  and  down  the  river,  try- 
ing to  locate  him.  His  bark  was  getting 
hoarser  and  he  was  quiet  for  long  inter- 
vals. But  we  couldn't  find  him.  We  looked 
and  we  looked.  But  Agitator  was  not  to 
be  seen. 

Then  his  bark  was  close,  almost  in 
front  of  us.  No,  not  in  front  of  us.  Under 
us.  Under  the  bank,  where  the  rushing 
river  waters  had  cut  an  open  tunnel  into 
the  embankment,  some  35  feet  below  us. 
We  couldn't  see  him.  But  we  could  hear 
him  clearly  now,  barking  and  whimpering, 
calling   for  help. 

We  couldn't  climb  down  the  steep  bank, 
so  I  lit  out  in  the  jeep  and  drove  the 
five  miles  back  to  camp  to  get  a  large 
round  rope.  We  tied  one  end  of  the  rope 
around   a   tree   and   the   other   end   around 


Williams'  waist,  and  he  went  over  the 
side  and  out  of  sight.  And  then  we  pulled 
and  pulled.  But  Williams  and  the  dog 
were  too  heavy  to  lift  up  the  steep  incline. 

Back  to  the  camp  I  went  for  more  rope. 
On  the  way  back  I  ruined  the  clutch  on 
the  jeep,  deserted  the  vehicle,  and  ran 
the  last  two  miles.  The  second  rope  was 
tied  to  another  tree  and  the  other  end 
went   around   Hill's   ankles. 

Hill  lowered  himself  gently  over  the 
bank  on  his  stomach,  reaching  down  into 
nothing  as  I  pulled  Williams  and  Agitator 
up  with  the  first  rope.  I  tugged  until  I 
had  raised  Williams  high  enough  so  Hill 
could  reach  down  and  grab  Agitator's 
front  feet.  Then  Hill  backed  up  on  his 
stomach  and  I  pulled  both  ropes,  giving 
it  everything  I  had.  They  swung  the  dog 
over  the  side,  onto  the  bank  in  front  of 
me,  dirty  and  tired  and  weak,  with  the 
red  mud  layered  over  his  body  up  to  his 
neck.  He  lay  on  the  bank,  gasping  for 
breath. 

I  pulled  Hill  up  on  the  bank  and  we 
went  to  get  Williams.  The  time  was  now 
5:00  o'clock. 

After,  we  lay  on  the  ground,  exhaust- 
ed. Williams  passed  out  completely.  Hill 
was  deathly  sick.  And  I  could  hardly  walk. 

But  I  was  happy.  You  know,  I  said 
earlier  that  Agitator  is  the  best  dog  a 
man   ever   owned.   And   he   is. 

Because  while  the  three  of  us  lay  there 
spent  and  worn,  Agitator  raised  from  the 
ground,  stretched,  looked  around  once  or 
twice,  and  then  walked  up  to  me  and 
proudly  offered  me  the  bird  which,  for 
more  than  six  hours  in  the  dark,  treach- 
erous waters,  he  had  held  in  his  jaws, 
waiting   to    complete    his    mission. 

—Florida  Wildlife. 


carry  'em 


The  roots  of  most  trees  are  more  exten- 
sive than  the  branches.  In  fact,  with  most 
plants,  except  those  that  grow  in  swamps, 
there  are  more  underground  parts  than 
parts  above  ground. 


FISHING-HUNTING  BIG  BUSINESS 


By  Henry  D.  Miner 


'Gosh!  Do  we  spend  that  much  each  year? 


Th 


I  HE  sportsman  who  clamors  for  better 
hunting  and  fishing  is  sometimes  accused 
of  selfishly  making  a  terrible  rumpus 
about  a  matter  of  slight  importance. 
Chances  are  that  the  person  making  the 
accusation  has  but  the  vaguest  conception 
of  what  he  is  talking  about  and  has  no 
realization  whatever  that  hunting  and 
fishing  constitute  a  truly  big  business — 
one  of  our  largest. 

In  the  June,  1951,  issue  of  Sports  Afield, 
Mr.    Arthur    Hawthorne    Carhart    told    of 


his  attempts  to  ascertain  how  much  money 
American  sportsmen  spend  in  harvesting 
the   game   and   fish   crop: 

From  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, the  various  states,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  and  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  Mr.  Carhart  obtained  information 
bearing  upon  his  subject.  He  then  sent 
out  questionnaires  and  asked  sportsmen 
to  fill  in  the  sums  they  had  spent  in  the 
past   year    on   hunting   and    fishing.    In    as- 


sembling the  questionnaire  mailing  list 
an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  a  typical 
cross  section  of  the  American  public. 
Some  2,000  of  the  questionnaires  were 
distributed. 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  bring 
out  all  costs  rightfully  chargeable  to 
hunting  and  fishing.  Spaces  were  provided 
for  listing  the  cost  of  guns,  ammunition, 
tackle,  licenses,  guide  services,  etc.,  also 
for  such  items  as  transportation,  lodgings, 
food,  and  dogs.  Returns  from  the  ques- 
tionnaires showed  that,  on  an  average, 
each  person  replying  had  in  the  previous 
year  spent  the  amazing   sum   of   $599.81. 

The  precise  number  of  individuals  who 
buy  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  is  some- 
what obscured  by  certain  overlaps  in  the 
sale  of  licenses,  but  16,000,000  is  a  good 
guess,  and  is  the  figure  Mr.  Carhart  used. 
In  some  states,  women,  old  folks,  and 
people  hunting  or  fishing  on  their  own 
property  are  not  required  to  buy  licenses, 
and  California  is  the  only  state  requiring 
a  license  for  ocean  angling.  To  cover  these 
people  Mr.  Carhart  added  7,000,000  to  his 
figure  for  license  buying  individuals,  giv- 
ing a  total  of  23,000,000  adult  sportsmen 
and  sportswomen.  To  this  number  he  ap- 
plied a  factor  of  $400  (instead  of  $599.81 
indicated  by  the  questionnaire  returns), 
and  for  our  annual  expenditure  for  hunt- 
ing and  sport  fishing  arrived  at  a  figure 
of   $9,200,000,000. 

Mr.  Carhart  mentioned  an  interesting 
sidelight  of  his  investigation.  Based  upon 
accepting  returns  from  his  questionnaires 
at  face  value  he  concluded  that  sportsmen 
spend  more  on  dogs  than  the  American 
public  pays  to  see  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional baseball,  football,  basketball, 
hockey  games,  horse  races  and  prize  fights. 

We  confess  to  feeling  that  Mr.  Carhart's 
figures  are  high.  However,  if  instead  of 
23,000,000  sportsmen,  we  consider  only 
the  16,000,000  license  buyers,  and  cut  his 
estimate  of  the  sum  the  average  person 
spends  per  year  from  $400  down  to  $200, 
we  come  up  with  a  total  expenditure  of 
$3,200,000,000.  This  is  $1,734,000  more 
than  was  the  1951  total  gross  income  of 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  and 
Affiliates  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  fact  that  Robert  F.  Wallace,  associate 
professor  of  economics,  State  College  of 
Washington,  made  a  study  of  sportsmen's 
per  capita  expenditures  in  his  state  and 
arrived  at  the  same  figure  we  have  used, 
namely  $200,  lends  authority  to  this  esti- 
mate. If,  however,  we  go  still  further  in 
conservation  and  halve  this  figure,  our 
answer   exceeds   the    1951    sales   of   E.    I. 


du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company  by 
$69,000,000. 

An  average  annual  expenditure  of  even 
$100,  upon  which  our  last  estimate  was 
based,  may  at  first  glance  appear  high, 
but  consider  these  facts.  Hunting  and 
fishing  involve  a  lot  of  driving,  and  car 
depreciation,  which  is  high,  is  a  rightful 
charge.  Some  types  of  equipment  soon 
wear  out  or  become  obsolete  and  are  re- 
placed at  high  cost.  For  instance,  boats 
and  outboard  motors  are  replaced  at  rela- 
tively  short  intervals. 

The  cost  of  keeping  hunting  dogs  is 
high.  Fishing  plugs  are  probably  lost  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  sportsmen 
are  notorious  suckers  for  guns  and  gadg- 
ets. Also,  we  must  remember  that  there 
are  wealthy  enthusiasts  who  think  little 
of  spending  fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars  a 
day  for  guides  and  use  of  equipment.  One 
such  person  may  easily  compensate  for 
more  than  fifty  sportsmen  who  spent  very 
little. 

Anyway  you  figure  it,  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  is  big  business.  None  of 
us  need  to  be  told  that  if  Standard  Oil 
or  du  Pont  went  out  of  business  our 
economy  would  go  into  a  tailspin.  So, 
even  from  a  cold-blooded  business  ap- 
proach, the  conclusion  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  spend  thought,  time,  money, 
and  effort  to  improve  hunting  and  fishing 
is  inescapable. 

One  way  we  can  help  to  improve  and 
perpetuate  our  wildlife  industry  is  by  de- 
veloping more  sympathetic  understanding 
between  sportsmen  and  the  authorities 
responsible  for  running  the  show.  We 
don't  argue  that  all  conservation  commis- 
sions have  kept  abreat  of  the  times,  nor 
that  some  of  them  have  not  wasted  money, 
or  played  politics.  Of  course  some  of  them 
have  done  these  things.  Maybe  they  still 
do,  but  we  honestly  believe  that  such  prac- 


tices are  at  the  present  time  less  wide- 
spread than  ever  before. 

We  suspect  that  one  of  the  worst 
charges  that  may  justly  be  leveled  at  con- 
servation commissions  in  general  is  that 
they  are  too  prone  to  yield  to  pressure 
exerted  by  well-meaning  but  uninformed 
sportsmen. 

Some  sportsmen  have  for  years  made 
an  off-season  sport  of  throwing  rocks  at 
biologists.  Bill  Severinghaus  of  New  York 
State  had  plenty  of  them  aimed  at  him 
for  advocating  an  open  season  on  does. 
More  and  more  sportsmen  are  coming  to 
see  that  Severinghaus  was  right.  He  and 
his  associates  did  not  arrive  at  their  con- 
clusions by  sitting  on  their  fannies  in  an 
office.  They  went  out  into  the  woods  and 
saw  deer  starving  because  they  had 
stripped  their  range  bare  of  food. 

Observation  and  embryological  studies 
proved  to  them  that  within  limits,  and 
provided  the  range  is  good,  the  more  deer 
that  are  shot,  the  more  fawns  the  remain- 
ing animals  will  produce.  In  some  manner, 
difficult  to  understand,  the  remaining 
animals  react  to  the  pressure  upon  them  to 
preserve  the  species,  or  else  it  is  simply 
that  reduced  competition  for  food  and 
living  quarters,  and  a  release  from  social 
tensions,  makes  for  better  health  and 
higher  reproduction.  Anyhow,  they  breed 
at  an  earlier  age,  more  twins  are  born, 
and  the  birth  rate  goes  up. 

We  see  no  reason  why  we  sportsmen 
should  always  and  without  question  ac- 
cept the  opinions  of  a  biologist,  but  let's 
be  fair  about  the  matter  and  give  the 
guy  a  chance  to  explain  his  aims.  If  we 
still  can't  agree  with  him,  let's  check  on 
our  own  opinions  before  we  start  con- 
demning our  biologists  and  conservation 
commissions.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make 
a  check.  A  letter  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  or  to  one  of  the  private 


*** 


A  typical   Catahoula  hog  dog,  owned  by  J.    E.    Wyatt,    of    Chatham,    La.,    who    says    his 

grandfather,    Jessie    Wyatt,    brought    the  original     breed    from     North     Georgia     about     1800, 

«hen    he    crossed    the    Mississippi    River  in    a   log    raft     he    made     himself,    and     settled     in 
/vhat    is    now    Catahoula    parish. 


organizations  such  as  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  the  Sport  Fishing  In- 
stitute, or  the  Izaak  Walton  League  will 
bring  unbiased  information.  We  know 
one  sportsman  who  obtained  data  on  a 
controversial  subject  by  writing  to  vari-  . 
ous  states,  sportsmen's  magazines,  and 
tackle  manufacturers.  Incidentally,  they 
all  replied,  and  their  replies  were  in  agree- 
ment. 

One  frequently  hears  the  criticism  that 
our  biologists  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
this  or  that  situation.  To  us,  this  criticism 
indicates  lack  of  thought.  Medicine  is  a 
much  older  science  than  wildlife  biology, 
but  any  good  physician  will  freely  admit 
that  there  are  many  diseases  for  which 
medical  science  as  yet  knows  no  cure.  As 
long  as  the  physician,  or  the  biologist,  ad- 
mits his  ignorance  but  continues  his  search 
for  knowledge,  we  give  due  credit  to  each. 

As  we  see  it,  the  ideal  biologist  should 
have  a  thorough  academic  training,  but 
he  should  not  be  too  academic  in  his 
thinking.  He  should  be  able  to  sit  back 
and  dream  big  dreams,  but  he  should  not 
accept  his  dreams  for  reality  until  by 
patient  investigation  he  has  demonstrated 
that  they  are  true.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
should  not  be  so  cautious  that  he  never 
does  anything. 

He  must  deal  with  theory,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  should  be  practical,  for  it  is 
results  that  count.  He  should  be  receptive 
to  new  ideas  regardless  of  whether  they 
originate  in  his  own  profession  or  with 
laymen.  Above  all,  he  should  not  become 
so  engrossed  with  one  species  that  he  for- 
gets its  well-being  is  dependent  upon  a 
complex  network  of  interrelationships.  To 
do  so  is  to  become  so  taken  up  with  the 
trees  that  he  no  longer  sees  the  forest. 

We  can  hear  one  of  our  friends  in  the 
profession  saying  that  only  Superman 
could  fill  these  specifications.  Maybe  he's 
right,  but  it  seems  to  us  that,  consider- 
ing the  inadequate  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal, our  biologists  friends  are  doing  a 
splendid  job. 

What  specific  problems  does  our  ideal 
biologist  need  to  investigate?  That  is  a 
subject  upon  which  volumes  could  be 
written,  however,  it  may  prove  construc- 
tive to  touch  briefly  upon  the  subject. 

A  certain  professor  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering used  to  refer  to  machinery  as 
moving  "steady  by  jerks."  Now,  nature, 
as  we  have  in  the  past  mentioned,  has 
ways  and  means  of  maintaining  popula- 
tion balances,  but  her  control  mechanism 
operates  steady  by  jerks,  and  some  of  the 
jerks  are  of  almost  explosive  violence. 

Game  or  fish  populations  may  for  a 
time  be  high,  then  drop  to  an  extreme 
low,  and  after  several  years  go  to  another 
high  point.  It  is  known  that  some  of  our 
activities  throw  "monkey  wrenches"  in 
nature's  machinery,  but  it  is  not  always 
known  which  wrench  causes  the  damage. 
Maybe  if  more  were  known  about  the  en- 
tire mechanism,  and  the  part  we  played 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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By  Mel  Washburn 

Director,  Division  of  Education  and  Pub- 
licity, Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries 


Quail   hunting  prospects  are  good  in  most  of  Louisiana  as  the  new  season  approaches. 


A 


HUNTING  season,  as  good,  if  not  bet- 
ter than  last  year,  is  in  prospect  for  Lou- 
isiana's sportsmen  this  fall  and  winter. 
This  prediction,  however,  must  be  tem- 
pered upon  an  assumption  that  the  excep- 
tionally hot  and  dry  summer  did  not  result 
in  an  overly-high  mortality  in  game  birds 
and  mammals. 

In  any  event,  the  expanded  restocking 
program  of  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clem- 
ents of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries,  will  permit  more  sports- 
men to  have  a  wider  selection  of  species 
and  hunting  localities. 

The  prospects  for  the  1952-53  hunting 
season  were  the  best  in  several  years  un- 
til the  mid-summer  drought  hit  many  areas 
in  the  state.  The  overall  effect  of  the  ex- 
tremely dry  and  hot  summer  is  yet  to  be 
evaluated,  but  it's  generally  thought  the 
prospects  at  least  can  be  classified  as 
"good"   if   not   "excellent." 

Even  though  exceptionally  good  popu- 
lations of  young  game  birds  and  game 
quadrupeds  were  apparent  last  spring,  the 
hot  and  dry  weather  may  have  cut  the 
normal  survival  rate. 

Reports  from  game  management  ex- 
perts, conservation-minded  sportsmen,  and 
federal  and  state  biologists  and  game  man- 
agement workers  throughout  the  state  re- 
veal the  following  conditions : 


QUAIL, — The  bob-white  population  is 
definitely  up  in  the  north,  central,  south- 
east, and  southwest'  portions  of  the  state. 
In  the  marsh  and  timbered  areas  where 
quail  habitat  is  poor,  bird  hunters  can  ex- 
pect to  find  few  coveys,  but  the  outlook 
in  the  state  is  for  an  even  better  season 
than  last  year,  and  in  fact,  better  than  for 
the  past  many  years. 

Undoubtedly  much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
annual  restocking  of  quail  that  has  been 
carried  on  by  this  Department  since  the 
fall  of  1948.  Veteran  quail  hunters  have 
been  loud  in  their  praise  of  this  restock- 
ing work  and  attribute  the  increase  in  the 
bob-white  population  almost  entirely  to 
the  fact  that  more  than  170,000  quail  will 
have  been  restocked  in  Louisiana  by  the 
time  Commissioner  Clements  terminates 
his  administration  of  this  Department. 

If  proper  conservation  is  maintained  in 
the  years  to  come,  and  if  farmers  and 
sportsmen  will  cooperate  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  suitable  "food  and  cover"  habi- 
tat, there  should  be  good  quail  hunting  in 
Louisiana,  not  only  for  this  generation  but 
for  generations  to  come. 

RABBITS — Generally  speaking  the  rab- 
bit outlook  this  fall  and  winter  closely 
parallels  that  of  the  quail.  This  fact  is 
normal  because  their  habits  closely  coin- 
cide.    There  are  a  few  differences,  how- 


ever. The  rabbit  increase  is  not  as  appar- 
ent as  that  of  the  bob-white  because  there 
has  been  virtually  no  effort  made  in  re- 
stocking. Neither  have  the  landowners, 
sportsmen,  and  others  devoted  much  ef- 
fort to  improving  or  restoring  rabbit  hab- 
itat. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  there  will  be  as 
many  rabbits  to  hunt  this  year  as  last, 
and  there  may  be  even  more,  as  the  dry, 
hot  summer  was  not  as  detrimental  to  the 
rabbit  population  as  to  other  game  mam- 
mals. Especially  is  this  true  in  the  marsh 
country. 

Predators  have  taken  their  usual  toll 
and  grass  and  forest  fires  have  been  as 
destructive  as  in  former  years,  but  rab- 
bits are  one  of  the  few  game  species  that 
refill  their  ranks  quickly  unless  disease 
takes  an  unusual  toll.  But  thus  far  this 
fall  no  game  management  survey  has  re- 
ported a  declining  population  beyond  that 
of  recent  years. 

SQUIRRELS — Improved  squirrel  gains 
jjave  been  reported  in  many  sections  of 
the  state.  The  mast  crop  is  said  to  be 
good;  the  hot  summer  has  not  been  too 
destructive  and  the  extremely  dry  fall, 
coupled  with  winds  higher  than  usual  and 
the  continuation  of  green  foliage  in  the 
timber  lands,  have  all  worked  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  squirrel  population.     And 


there  has,  of  course,  been  about  the  usual 
amount  of  illegal  hunting,  but  it's  doubt- 
ful if  the  illegal  kill  this  year  has  been 
as  great  as  in  some  former  years. 

In  some  areas  of  the  state  (where  game 
preserves  have  been  established)  squirrel 
restocking  has  begun  to  show  a  definite 
increase  in  the  bushy-tail  populations. 
Squirrels  are  known  to  be  great  travelers 
and  the  migration  out  of  the  game  pre- 
serves will  be. a  big  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  squirrel  season  around  communi- 
ties where  game  refuges  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Forest  fires  this  fall  have,  of  course, 
taken  their  toll  of  squirrels,  but  mostly 
in  the  destruction  of  the  young  in  den 
trees  rather  than  the  death  of  adult  squir- 
rels. General  reports  indicate  that  the 
squirrel  hunter  this  year  should  have  as 
good  if  not  a  better  season  than  formerly. 
DOVES — This  migratory  bird,  reported 
in  small  populations  all  over  the  state  last 
year,  appeared  to  be  making  a  slight  come- 
back. Although  the  gains  are  not  as  im- 
pressive as  those  of  quail,  rabbits  and  squir- 
rels, reports  are  that  there  is  a  definite 
increase  in  some  sections,  particularly  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Because  of 
the  migratory  nature  of  this  bird,  however, 
its  population  is  much  more  difficult  to 
ascertain,  but  by  the  time  the  season  opens 
on  December  10,  it  is  predicted  that  dove 
shooting  in  Louisiana  will  be  much  better 
than  last  year. 

DEER — Deer  hunting  in  Louisiana 
should  be  much  improved  this  year.  The 
season  in  all  parishes  is  virtually  the  same 
as  last  year,  the  30  days  being  split  into 
two  15-day  periods  in  most  areas.  In  26 
parishes  the  deer  season  is  closed  entirely 
as  the  result  of  the  recommendations  of 
police  juries.  In  a  very  few  parishes, 
Madison  particularly,  hunting  is  permitted 
only  on  week-ends.  In  all  areas,  however, 
where  deer  habitat  prevails,  there  is  a 
very  noticeable  increase  in  the  deer  popu- 
lation. Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  restock- 
ing that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 
four  years.  Some  of  it  is  due  to  im- 
proved habitat,  and  some  of  it  is  due  to 
stepped  up  law  enforcement. 

In  the  marsh  areas  of  the  state,  the 
deer  population  has  not  suffeerd  from 
the  hot,  dry  summer  as  much  as  in  the 
uplands  where  deer  browse  has  been  les- 
sened by  weather  conditions  and  by  fires, 
but  throughout  the  state,  generally,  deer 
hunting  should  be  better  than  last  year. 

WILD  WATERFOWL — It  is  a  bit  early 
yet  to  predict  with  any  certainty  just 
what  the  ducks,  geese  and  coots  season  will 
afford  the  migratory  game  bird  hunters, 
but  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a 
better  than  average  migration  of  ducks, 
geese  and  coots.  Some  teal,  pintails  and 
mallards  were  arriving  in  September  and 
predictions  for  an  early  winter  in  the 
North  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  there 
would  be  a  heavier  waterfowl  concentra- 
tion in  Louisiana  this  year  than  for  the  last 
several    years,      Just   how   long   they   will 


stay  here  will  depend  on  food,  sweet  wa- 
ter, and,   of  course,  hunting  pressure. 

The  dry  weather  throughout  the  state 
in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  has  left 
many  pot  holes,  ponds  and  some  lakes  still 
dry.  Foremost  among  these  is  Catahoula 
Lake,  where,  with  favorable  water  condi- 
tions, duck  shooting  has  always  been  su- 
perb. The  early  season,  however,  may  still 
find  this  lake  dry  when  legal  shooting 
begins  on  November  5.  If  such  is  the 
case,  the  ducks  will  pass  over  without  stop- 
ping and  central  Louisianians  will  have  to 
go  to  the  northern  lakes  or  the  southern 
marshes  for  their  duck  shooting. 

The  marshlands  of  South  and  Southwest 
Louisiana  will  hold  the  duck  migration  for 
a  time  at  least,  but  there  is  always  the 
danger  that  lack  of  food,  lack  of  protec- 
tion and  infiltration  of  brackish  and  salt 
water  into  marsh  pot  holes,  ponds  and 
lagoons  will  compel  the  ducks  to  head  for 
more  suitable  wintering  places  like  Cuba  or 
Mexico. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  hunting- 
pressure  is  bound  to  be  heavier  and  this  in 
itself  may  drive  the  ducks  farther  South 
or  West. 

Inasmuch  as  almost  the  entire  blue  geese 
population  of  North  America  migrates 
down  the  Mississippi  Flyway  to  Louisiana, 
the  kill  this  year  should  be  much  heavier 


than  formerly,  but  the  steady  increase  in 
blue  and  snow  geese  during  the  last  dec- 
ade  will   take   care   of  the   increased  kill. 

All  in  all,  and  with  anything  like  good 
weather,  Louisianians  should  have  one  of 
the  best  waterfowl  seasons  in  recent  years. 

One  of  the  major  tragedies  affecting 
Louisiana  wildlife  has  been  visited  upon 
the  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  state.  Early 
fall  conditions  in  the  muskrat  population 
argued  for  a  closed  season  entirely  this 
winter.  For  the  last  several  years  Lou- 
isiana has  had  extremely  dry  summers. 
They  are  always  destructive  to  muskrats, 
and,  in  addition,  commercial  developments 
in  the  trapping  areas  has  added  to  the 
thinning  out  of  Louisiana's  once  fabu- 
lously abundant  fur  bearers.  Trappers, 
fur  dealers,  biologists,  fur  management  ex- 
perts and  state  conservationists  are  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a  closed  season  this 
winter  would  be  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  trappers  them- 
selves, who  are  faced  with  an  amazing 
reduction  in  muskrat  population,  do  not 
seem  inclined  at  this  time  to  take  to 
the  marshes  again  this  winter.  All  are 
agreed  that  it  may  be  a  wise  move  not  to 
disturb  the  muskrat,  mink  and  otter  popu- 
lation this  winter,  leaving  the  present  fur 
bearers    as    seed    for    future    crops. 

As  there  has  been  little  trapping  in  re- 
cent years  of  raccoons  and  opossums,  due 
to  the  low  value  of  their  pelts,  these  two 
members  of  Louisiana's  commercial  fur 
bearers  will  have  little  to  fear  from  the 
trappers  this  year.  The  marsh  raccoon, 
which  had  in  recent  years  become  a  men- 
ace, and  as  a  result  has  been  outlawed  in 
the  coastal  parishes,  has  also  suffered  from 
weather  conditions  this  year,  and  reports 
are  that  the  'coon  population  has  dwindled 
amazingly. 

Mink  and  otter  trappers  will  have  a  fair 
season.  Predictions  for  an  early  winter 
favor  the  trapper  who  seeks  these  species. 

While  the  outlook  for  the  hunting  season 
appears  to  be  better  this  year,  game  tech- 
nicians and  biologists  hasten  to  caution 
sportsmen  that  weather  conditions  alone 
will  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
their  days  afield.  Unusually  early  or  late 
spells  of  hot  or  cold  weather  can  retard 
or  excelerate  flights  of  such  species  as 
doves  and  waterfowl  to  the  point  where 
the  open  seasons  do  not  coincide  with  the 
peaks   of  wildlife   populations. 

Unusually  cold  or  wet  weather  may  also 
greatly  affect  the  work  of  hunting  dogs 
and  even  keep  the  hunters  from  venturing 
outdoors.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  from  the 
first  day  of  October,  when  the  season  opens 
on  rails  and  gallinules,  to  February  10th, 
when  the  bob-white  season  ends.  Louisi- 
ana's sportsmen  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
at  least  a  few  days  of  successful  hunting 
of  their  favored  game. 


"This     isn't     my 
isn't   a    stray   man 


idea     of     hunting— there 
n    mites/1 


The  lips  of  the  beaver  are  designed  so 
that  they  close  in  back  of  the  long,  front 
incisor  teeth,  allowing  him  to  work  under 
water  without  getting  water  in  his  mouth. 
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By  Harry  E.  Schafer,  Jr. 

Acting   Chief  Biologist,   Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 


The  BLUE  CAT  Ictalurus  furcatus  (Cuvier  and  Valenciennes)  The  Blue  Cat  is  distinguished  by  its  bluish 
coloring  and  the  long,  straight  marginal  anal  fin  with  thirty-five  rays.  This  "Cat"  is  known  to  reach  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  Ictalurus  is  derived  from  the  Greek  meaning  "fish"  and  "cat",  while  furcatus  Latin,  meaning 
"forked",  refers  to  the  forked  tail   of  this  species. 
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HE  freshwater  Catfishes  in  Louisiana  are 
important  in  both  commercial  and  sport 
fishing.  How  important  to  the  commercial 
fisheries  they  are  can  be  seen  by  the  pro- 
duction figures  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
From  July  1,  1951,  to  June  30,  1952, 
6,999,231  pounds  of  Catfish  were  taken 
by  commercial  fishermen  in  Louisiana  for 
which  they  received  an  average  of  twenty- 
three  cents  per  pound,  so  the  monetary 
value  of  the  Catfish  market  is  well  over  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  It  tops  the 
valuation  list  of  freshwater  fish,  and  is 
exceeded  only  by  the  menhaden,  a  fish 
that  is  not  edible,  of  the  salt  water  fishes. 

Even  if  most  Bass  fishermen  do  not 
consider  Catfishing  a  sport,  there  are  many 
people  who  will  defend  the  "Cat's"  type 
of  battle.  The  "Cat"  does  not  make  power- 
ful dashes  or  break  the  surface  of  the 
water  when  he  feels  the  hook,  but  he  dives 
for  deep  water  and  exerts  a  steady  pres- 
sure on  the  line  with  his  pulling  and  roll- 
ing and  the  fisherman  who  lands  a  large 
"Cat"  knows  that  much  energy  was  ex- 
pended by  both  himself  and  the  fish. 

This  fish  is  not  only  fished  for  sport — 
the  majority  of  the  people  who  fish  for 
"Cat"  do  so  in  order  to  have  meat  on  the 
table.  These  fish  are  caught  on  a  set  line 
(a  line,  baited  hook  and  sinker),  a  trotline 
(a  long  line  anchored  at  two  points  in 
the  water  with  baited  hooks  about  three 
feet  apart  on  the  line),  a  jug  line  (a 
baited   hook,   sinker,   and   a   line   tied   to   a 


stoppered  gallon  jug  that  is  left  floating 
in  the  water),  a  branch  line  (same  as  a 
set  line  except  that  the  line  is  tied  to  a 
light  branch  of  a  tree  so  that  the  branch 
bends  when  the  fish  is  hooked)  and  baited 
traps.  A  wide  variety  of  baits  is  used  to 
bait  the  hooks  consisting  of  minnows, 
shad,  cut  up  meat,  clams,  crayfish,  shrimp, 
insects,  chicken  entrails,  dough  balls  and 
even  algae. 

Catfish  are  bottom  feeders  and  their 
natural  food  is  just  as  varied  as  the  bait 
that  is  used  to  catch  them,  so  they  are 
classed  as  omnivorous. 

They  are  particular  about  their  spawn- 
ing places  and  usually  pick  out  a  sheltered 
place  for  the  nest.  To  get  them  to  breed 
in  captivity,  nail  kegs  containing  sand  and 
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gravel   are   put  into  the  water  so  that   a 
dark,  protected  place  is  available. 

Extremely  tenacious  of  life,  Catfish  can 
live  a  long  time  out  of  the  water  if  their 
gills  are  kept  moist.  Recently  while  in- 
vestigating a  fish-kill  in  Bayou  Grosse 
Tete,  the  writer  observed  Catfish  living  in 
water  that  contained  only  three-tenths  of 
one  part  of  oxygen  to  a  million  parts  of 
water  (the  required  amount  of  oxygen 
for  game  fish  is  three  parts  per  million). 
Hundreds  of  Catfish  were  at  the  surface 
of  the  water  gulping  air,  while  Crappie, 
Bluegills,  Green  Sunfish  and  Buffalo  had 
died  two  days  previously.  (Eels  were  also 
alive.) 

Following  is  a  key  that  may  be  of  some 
help    to    the    layman    in    identifying    his 
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The  EEL  CAT  Ictalurus  anguilla  (Evermann  and  Kendall)  The  Eel  Cat 
is  recognized  by  its  large,  broad  head.  Its  anal  fin  is  rounded,  having 
twenty-four  to  twenty-six  rays.  The  skin  has  a  slimy  appearance  and  it  is 
not  considered  a  very  good  commercial  fish.  Ictalurus  is  from  the  Greek 
meaning   "fish"  and   "cat",  while  angiiilla   is  from   the    Latin    meaning  "eel". 


"Cat."  The  freshwater  "Cats"  have  eight 
barbels  or  whiskers,  and  thus  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  salt  water  species 
that  have  six  barbels.  These  barbels  are 
very  sensitive  organs  and  play  a  major 
role  in  the  location  of  food. 

If    Caudal    fin     is    deeply     forked — 

Channel    Cats. 
But  if  Caudal  fin  is  rounded  and  if 

Anal    fin   has    12-15    rays — Yel- 

Cat. 
But    if    Anal    fin    has    17-27    rays — 

Bullheads. 
The  Blue  Catfish,  Ictalurus  furcatus 
(Cuvier  &  Valenciennes)  is  also  known 
as  Poisson  Bleu,  Mississippi  Cat,  and  the 
Great  Fork-tail  Cat.  It  is  identified  by  its 
slaty  gray  or  bluish  coloring  on  its  back, 
silvery  sides  without  spots  and  its  whitish 
belly.  It  has  a  long,  straight  marginal  anal 
fin  with  30-35  rays.  The  eyes  are  in  a  low 
position,  being  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
head.  Like  all  of  our  "Cats,"  it  is  smooth- 
skinned,  has  a  deeply  forked  tail,  as  is 
indicated  by  its  scientific  name,  furcatus; 
it  is  a  bottom  feder  and  usually  found 
on  mud  bottoms.  This  fish  does  enter 
brackish  water  and  has  been  taken  from 
Lake  Boi'gne.  The  average  weight  is  15 
pounds,  but  it  has  been  known  to  reach 
150  pounds.  This  is  a  late  spring  spawner. 
The  White  Cat,  Ictalurus  punctatus 
(Rafinesque).  Other  common  names  are 
Channel  Cat  and  Fiddler  Cat.  It  has  a 
bluish  color  on  its  back,  paler  bluish  on 
its  sides  to  whitish  on  the  belly  with  dark, 
rounded  spots  on  its  sides.  The  color  of 
Catfish  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
water  they  are  in.  When  this  fish  is  taken 
from  clear  water,  the  spots  are  apt  to 
go  unnoticed,  but  close  scrutiny  will  in- 
dicate they  are  present.  The  name  punc- 
tatus means  spotted.  The  anal  fin  is  round- 
ed and  shorter  than  the  Blue  Cat,  having 
24-29  rays.  The  eyes  are  located  in  a 
higher  position  in  the  head  than  the  Blue 
Cat,  being  in  the  upper  half  of  the  head, 
which  is  relatively  small  and  slender.  The 
longest  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  approxi- 
mately the  length  of  the  head.  This  "Cat" 
prefers  moving  water  and  is,  therefore, 
found  in  the  channels.  This  species  does 
not  attain  a  large  size,  15-20  pounds  be- 
ing top,  and  the  average  weight  is  ap- 
proximately five  pounds.  The  food  consists 
of  crayfish,  worms,  small  fish  and  insects. 
The  Eel  Cat,  Ictalurus  anguilla  (Ever- 
man  and  Kendall.  This  species  is  also 
known  as  Pone-Head,  Willow  Cat  and 
Fulton  Cat.  This  fish  is  yellowish  with 
no  spots  on  its  sides,  and  its  skin  appears 
to  be  slimy  which  affects  its  popularity, 
and  rightly  so,  as  the  meat  is  inferior  in 
taste  to  the  Blue  and  White  Cats.  It  can 
be  distinguished  by  its  head  which  is  large 
and  broad.  It  has  a  rounded  dorsal  fin 
and  the  longest  ray  of  that  fin  is  approxi- 
mately half  the  length  of  the  head.  The 
anal  fin  is  rounded,  having  24-26  rays. 
The  eyes  are  relatively  high  in  the  head. 
This  species  has  been  known  to  reach  15 


The  CHANNEL  CAT  Ictalurus  punctatus  (Rafinesque)  The  Channel 
Cat  is  bluish  in  color  with  rounded  spots  on  its  sides  and  a  rounded  anal 
fin  with  twenty-four  to  twenty-nine  rays.  It  may  weigh  up  to  twenty 
pounds.  Ictalurus  is  from  the  Greek  meaning  "fish"  and  "cat",  while 
punctatus  is  Latin,  "spotted". 
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The  YELLOW  CAT  Opladelus  olivaris  (Rafinesque)  The  Yellow  Cat 
is  recognized  by  its  yellowish  color  and  its  flat  head.  It  has  a  short,  rounded 
anal  fin  with  twelve  to  fifteen  rays.  It  has  been  known  to  weigh  as  much 
as  one  hundred  pounds  and  is  highly  regarded  as  a  food.  Opladelus  is  from 
the  Greek  meaning  "armature"  and  "not  evident",  referring  to  the  small 
spine  in  the  pectoral  fin;  olivaris  is  Latin,  "olive-colored". 


The  BULLHEAD  Ameiurus  nebulosus  (LeSueur)  The  Common  Bullhead 
is  usually  a  dark,  yellowish  brown  with  yellowish  green  spots,  and  has  a 
rounded  anal  fin  with  twenty  to  twenty-two  rays.  It  weighs  from  one  to 
two  pounds  and  is  important  because  it  is  raised  in  farm  ponds.  Ameiurus 
is  from  the  Greek  meaning  "not"  and  "curtailed"  (that  is,  the  tail  is  not 
deeply  notched);  nebulosus  is  Latin,  "clouded". 


pounds,  but  the  average  weight  is  5 
pounds.  It  probably  spawns  in  June  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Yellow  Cat,  Opladelus  o  civ  aris 
(Rafinesque).  Other  common  names  for 
this  species  are  Opelousas  Cat,  Goujon, 
Mud  Cat,  Flathead  and  Bashaw.  The  "Cat" 
is  yellowish,  mottled  with  brown  and  green 
on  its  sides,  with  a  light  belly.  Again  the 
coloration  varies  with  the  condition  of 
the  water.  The  anal  fin  is  short  and 
rounded,  having  12-15  rays.  The  dorsal 
spine  is  only  half  the  height  of  the  dorsal 
fin.  It  has  a  slender  body  with  a  flat 
head,   and  the   barbels  are   comparatively 


short.  This  fish  is  known  to  reach  a  weight 
of  100  pounds;  however,  the  average  is 
much  lower.  It  is  highly  regarded  as  a 
food  fish  and  one  large  specimen  is  just 
the  thing  for  a  fish  fry  with  hush  puppies. 
It  is  usually  taken  in  sluggish  water. 

Common  Bullhead,  Ameiurus  nebulosus 
(LeSueur).  Also  known  as  the  Speckled 
Bullhead  and  the  Horned  Pout.  Its  color 
is  a  dark  yellow  brown  (in  some  waters 
it  ranges  to  black)  spotted  with  yellowish 
green.  The  anal  fin  is  well  rounded  with 
20-22  rays.  It  is  a  very  hardy  fish  that  is  able 
to  live  in  almost  any  type  of  water;  how- 
(Continued  on  Page  2i) 
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BY  FRED  W.  JONES 


dogs  during  the  off  season,  they're  already 
tough  and  ready  to  go. 

And,  oddly  enough  perhaps,  regardless 
of  what  they've  been  running  this  past 
summer,  the  first  whiff  of  deer  in  the  woods 
this  fall  will  change  all  those  past  ideas.  It 
is  a  rare  hound  indeed  who  doesn't  make 
the  change  to  deer  without  changing  stride. 
This,  of  course,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  most  dogs  prefer  to  run  deer 
over  any  other  game. 

And  even  if  we  are  going  to  acquire  new 
stock,  our  problem  isn't  so  bad,  for  the 
above-listed  reason.  If  our  new  dog  has 
been  running  rabbits  or  foxes,  it's  five-to- 
one  that  he'll  take  the  first  deer  he  strikes 
without  hesitation.  For  deer,  it's  a  good 
bet  that  any  running  hound  will  be  a  deer 
running  hound. 

But,  in  whatever  category  we  may  fall, 
it  is  a  sure  bet  that  we're  more  dog-minded 
since  the  nights  have  turned  cooler — and 
it's  another  equally  sure  bet  that  we  have 
just  resolved  to  provide  the  dogs  for  next 
year's  hunt  before  it  gets  so  late! 

(And  five  will  get  you  ten  that  you'll 
have  forgotten  it  by  the  time  the  season 
is  over.) — Florida  Wildlife. 


Wi 


ITH  the  hunting  season  right  here  in 
our  laps  so  to  speak,  the  thoughts  of  many 
of  us  turn  to  dogs.  Of  course,  hunting  can 
be  done  without  dogs.  Some  of  it  is  done 
better  without  dogs.  But  for  many  of  us, 
hunting  without  our  dogs  just  wouldn't  be 
hunting. 

Some  of  us  may  have  had  dogs  on  our 
minds  all  summer.  We  may  have  been  rais- 
ing pups  or  training  dogs  for  the  season. 
But  if  this  is  so,  we  are  exceptions  rather 
than  average  for  the  average  man  only  gets 
really  dog-minded  just  preceding  the  open- 
ing of  the  season. 

If  we're  bird  hunters,  we  should  have 
been  dog-minded  during  the  summer  for 
that  is  the  time  to  do  the  training  and 
working  that  means  real  top-notch  perform- 
ance in  the  field.  It  is  too  late  now  for  the 
quail  man  to  be  starting  to  think  of  dogs 
for  the  season,  unless  he  has  the  cash  to 
lay  on  the  line  for  a  good,  well-broken 
veteran.  And  even  then  it  is  going  to  cost 
extra  because  of  the  delay. 

There  is  one  thing  we  bird  hunters  can 
do  now — in  fact,  should  have  done  about  a 
month  ago — and  that  is  to  make  sure  that 
our  dogs  are  kept  up  in  good  solid  pens 
where  they  aren't  too  "available."  Any 
quail  hunter  of  experience  will  tell  you  that 
you  can  let  your  setters  and  pointers  roam 
the  fields  and  streets  from  February  till 
September  with  fair  expectations  of  having 
them  come  home.  But  about  the  first  of 
September,  he  will  tell  you,  any  roaming 
dog  that  looks  like  a  pretty  good  quail 
hunter  is  more  apt  than  not  to  turn  up 


missing  if  it  strays  out  of  the  owner's  front 
yard. 

So,  for  the  bird  hunter,  this  is  the  season 
when  you  protect  what  you  have;  feed 
extra  well  so  that  their  condition  will  be 
tops;  run  and  exercise  to  toughen  up,  and 
the  other  little  chores  that  not  only  will  add 
to  the  coming  pleasures  in  the  field  but  also 
help  to  pass  those  interminable  last  few 
hours  before  the  season  finally  opens. 

If  we're  bear  hunters,  we're  in  about  the 
same  fix  as  the  bird  men.  Our  dogs  need 
long  training  and  experience  too.  It's  too 
late  now  to  do  anything  about  new  stock. 
We  can  only  take  care  of  what  we  have, 
or  start  hunting  friends  that  might  have 
what  we  lack. 

But  if  we're  deer  hunters,  we're  not  in 
such  a  bad  fix.  True,  if  we  are  going  to 
need  to  acquire  some  new  stock,  we've 
waited  too  long  to  do  it  economically.  ALL 
hunting  dogs  are  high  just  before  the  sea- 
son opens.  They  are  correspondingly  cheap 
just  after  the  season  closes. 

However,  we  deer  hunters  still  have  an 
advantage.  For  it  is  likely  that  our  dogs 
have  been  working  to  some  extent  during 
the  "off"  season.  Most  of  the  dogs  used  on 
deer  in  this  state  are  not  specialists.  On  the 
contrary,  with  few  exceptions  they  are 
year  'round  workers.  During  the  summer 
we  use  them  for  fox  hunting,  cat  hunting, 
or  even  coon  hunting  (although  coon 
hounds  as  a  rule  aren't  the  best  deer  dogs). 

If  we  use  beagles,  it  is  likely  that  we've 
"warmed  them  up"  a  few  times  at  least 
during  the  summer  and  fall  on  rabbits.  At 
any  rate,  whether  they're  fox,  cat,  or  rabbit 


New  Waterfowl  Harvest 
Survey  Method  Tried 

Duck,  goose,  and  coot  hunters  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  the  migratory  waterfowl 
harvest  this  season,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports. 

Approximately  150  selected  post  offices 
have  been  furnished  with  card  forms  to 
be  given  to  purchasers  of  federal  duck 
stamps.  Hunters  who  receive  and  use 
these  forms  will  be  asked  later  to  com- 
plete the  questionnaire.  It  is  requested 
that  one  half  of  the  card  form  be  filled  out 
and  mailed  postage  free  to  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  at  the  time  of  stamp 
purchase.  The  other  half  is  retained  by 
the  hunter  as  a  score  card  for  listing  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  waterfowl  bagged. 
The  items  recorded  on  the  card  should  be 
transferred  to  a  final  questionnaire  which 
the  hunter  will  receive  at  the  close  of  the 
season. 

Information  which  each  hunter  can  fur- 
nish about  his  personal  harvest  of  water- 
fowl is  extremely  important  to  the  success 
of  this  method,  since  it  will  provide  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  a  basis  for 
analysis  of  the  relationship  between  hunter 
kills  and  bird  season  regulations.  This 
system  has  been  successfully  used  by  some 
state  conservation  departments,  but  has 
never  been  used  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 
Results  should  show  an  improvement  over 
past  methods  tried.  This  will  depend  upon 
the  waterfowl  hunter,  who  is  an  integral 
part  of  this  survey.  His  cooperation  will 
be  an  important  contribution  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  sport  of  wildfowling. 
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INTERNAL     PARASITES 


By  Martin  P.  Hines,  D.V.M. 


healthy  hounds  ready  for  this  year's  hunting  season. 


Li  AST  month  some  brief  comments  were 
made  concerning  the  nutrition  and  diet  of 
the  hunting  dog.  Internal  parasites  have 
a  direct  relation  to  the  nutritional  status. 
For  one  thing,  a  heavily  parasitized  animal 
is  usually  unable  to  utilize  many  of  the  es- 
sential nutrients  supplied  through  a  good 
diet.  Reasons  for  this  are  many,  but  a 
few  are  listed  as  follows:  The  parasite 
may  utilize  food  necessary  for  the  host 
(tapeworms)  ;  parasites  may  cause  mechan- 
ical obstruction  when  found  in  large  num- 
bers, thus  blocking  the  intestinal  tract 
(roundworms)  or  obstructing  the  bib  ducts 
(roundworms  and  tapeworms).  In  some 
.cases  they  may  irritate  the  intestinal 
tract,  causing  a  diarrhea  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  body  to  absorb  valuable 
digestible  nutrients  (whipworms).  Some 
suck  blood  from  the  host,  causing  anemia 
and  rapid  death  (hookworms).  Many  par- 
asites migrate  through  the  body,  which 
lowers  the  resistance  of  the  animal,  thus 
setting  the  stage  for  pneumonia  and  many 
other  infectious  diseases. 

The  problem  of  internal  parasites  is  a 
complicated  one.  Parasites,  as  a  rule,  are 
organisms  which  live  temporarily  or  per- 
manently on  or  within  other  living  organ- 
isms for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food.  In 
this  manner  the  parasite  benefits  by  this 
close  association  at  the  expense  of  the 
host.  Treatment  should  never  be  con- 
sidered the  final  measure  in  the  control  of 
parasitism.  Prevention  of  parasites  should 
be  the  primary  objective.  Therefore,  to 
prevent  parasitism  requires  an  intimate 
working  knowledge  of  the  life  cycles,  hab- 
its, habitats  and  ecology  because  this  infor- 


mtion  is  the  groundwork  on  which  to  base 
intelligent  measures  of  prevention  and 
eradication. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  parasites 
are  spread.  Infective  stages  of  parasites 
are  passed  to  the  outside  by  feces,  urine, 
and  in  many  cases  are  taken  in  through 
food  and  water.  Some  life  cycles  of  para- 
sites require  an  intermediate  host  to  inocu- 
late the  host,  as  is  the  case  of  the  mos- 
quito in  transmitting  heartworms.  Hook- 
worm larvae  may  enter  by  way  of  the  skin 
after  infected  feces  have  been  deposited 
in  the  soil.  Roundworms  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  young  by  the  mother  before 
birth.  Warm  temperatures  and  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  are  required  for  rapid 
reproduction  of  parasites.  This  is  the 
reason  parasites  are  more  prevalent  in  the 
warm,  humid  southern  states. 

Since  there  are  many  groups  of  para- 
sites that  affect  dogs  in  the  South,  only  the 
most  common  ones,  such  as  roundworms, 
hookworms,  tapeworms,  whipworms,  and 
heartworms,  will  be  discussed  briefly  here. 

Tapeworm 

Two  common  species  affect  dogs:  Dipy- 
lidium  canimim  and  Taenia  pisiformis. 
Tapeworms  are  composed  of  a  head  (scolex) 
and  several  immature  and  mature  segments 
(proglottids).  The  eggs  are  passed  in  the 
feces  and  usually  are  still  attached  to  the 
segment.  In  D.  caninum  the  eggs  are  in- 
gested by  flea  larvae  and  undergo  fur- 
ther development.  Later,  when  the  flea  is 
ingested,  the  dog  becomes  infected  with  the 
adult  tapeworm.  In  T.  pisiformis  the  eggs 
are  passed  in  the  feces  and  are  ingested  by 


an  intermediate  host,  usually  the  rabbit.  The 
larvae  undergo  further  development  in  the 
viscera  and  the  dog  becomes  infected  with 
the  adult  tapeworm  by  ingestion  of  rabbit 
viscera. 

Hookworm 

The  major  hookworm  species  affecting 
dogs  is  Ancylostoma  caninum.  The  adult 
worm  is  found  in  the  small  intestine.  Eggs 
are  passed  in  feces  and  develop  rapidly  into 
larvae  in  sandy  loam  soil  in  a  moist,  shady 
place.  The  larvae  undergo  several  molts 
and  the  usual  method  of  infection  is  in- 
gestion with  food;  however,  the  larvae  may 
penetrate  the  skin  and  reach  the  intestinal 
tract  by  way  of  the  blood  stream  and  lungs. 
Hookworms  are  a  major  killer  of  young 
puppies  in  the  South.  I  have  seen  entire 
litters  of  bird  and  hound  puppies  destroyed 
by  this  parasite.  Hookworms  attach  them- 
selves to  the  walls  of  the  small  intestine 
and  suck  blood,  which  usually  continues  to 
flow  after  the  worm  has  left  the  site  of 
the  attachment.  On  autopsy,  large  quan- 
tities of  blood  may  be  seen  in  the  lumen  of 
the  intestinal  tract  in  heavy  infections. 

Roundworm 

The  major  roundworm  species  affecting 
dogs  is  Toxocara  canis.  The  adult  worm  is 
found  in  the  small  intestine.  Eggs  are 
passed  in  the  feces  and  become  infective 
in  a  few  days.  Infection  takes  place  by 
ingestion  of  these  eggs.  The  eggs  de- 
velop into  larvae  in  the  digestive  tract  and 
later  penetrate  the  intestine,  enter  the  blood 
stream  where  they  are  carried  to  the  heart 
and  lungs,  eventually  migrate  up  the  tra- 
chea and  are  swallowed  to  develop  to  ma- 
turity in  the  small  intestine.  Heavily  in- 
fected puppies  usually  have  a  distended  ab- 
domen and  are  in  poor  physical  condition. 

Whipworm 

Trichuris  vulpis  is  the  species  affecting 
dogs.  The  adult  parasite  is  found  in  the 
cecum  and  colon.  Eggs  are  passed  in  the 
feces,  develop  into  larvae  and  are  ingested 
by  the  host  where  they  become  mature  in 
the  cecum. 

Heartworm 

The  dog  heartworm  is  caused  by  Dirofi- 
laria  immitis.  This  species  is  found  mainly 
in  the  right  ventricle  and  pulmonary  ar- 
tery. Its  principal  occurrence  is  in  the 
southern  states.  The  female  worm  gives 
off  ova  which  develop  into  microfilaria  and 
circulate  in  the  blood  stream  for  months  or 
longer.  In  order  to  complete  the  life  cycle, 
the  microfilaria  must  be  removed  from  the 
blood  stream  by  a  bloodsucking  arthropod, 
usually  a  mosquito  or  flea.  In  the  mosquito 
they  develop  further  and  when  the  mosquito 
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feeds  on  dogs,  the  larvae  escape  near  the 
site  of  the  punctures  of  the  skin  to  become 
adult  heartworms  later.  Heavy  infection 
produces  many  pathological  disturbances 
and  frequently  causes  a  hard  working  bird 
dog  to  become  useless  in  the  field.  Infected 
dogs  may  collapse  in  the  field  after  vigor- 
ous exercise,  later  to  appear  normal  after 
a  short  rest.  Usually  such  animals  are  in 
poor  physical  condition  with  a  dry  hair  coat. 
Treatment  is   often   severe  and   a   careful 


examination  should  be  made  by  a  veteri- 
narian to  determine  whether  it  will  be 
tolerated.  Symptoms  of  toxicity  must  also 
be  treated  if  they  arise  as  a  result  of  treat- 
ment; therefore,  it  is  usually  necessary  that 
the  dog  be  hospitalized. 

Comments  about  some  of  the  common  in- 
ternal parasites  of  dogs  have  been  neces- 
sarily brief.  Pathological  disturbances  and 
symptoms  are  many  and  differ  with  each 
parasite.     The   diagnosis   of  parasitism   is 


made  by  examining  the  characteristic  eggs 
under  a  microscope  for  tapeworms,  round- 
worms, hookworms,  and  whipworms.  Heart- 
worms  are  diagnosed  by  demonstrating  mi- 
crofilaria in  the  blood  under  a  microscope. 
Treatment  has  purposely  been  omitted  as 
any  intelligent  dog  owner  can  readily  ob- 
serve that  specific  anthelmintics  (drugs) 
must  be  selected  for  the  specific  parasite 
involved.  Contact  your  local  veterinarian 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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OUTDOORS    SOUTH 

By  Arthur  Van  Pelt 

JL)aMS  or  Ducks?  Which  shall  they 
have? 

This  seems  to  be  a  leading  question  in 
Central  Louisiana  at  present,  where  pro- 
ponents of  a  project  to  construct  a  dam 
to  maintain  increased  water  levels  in  Lake 
Catahoula  at  all  seasons  are  opposed  in 
their  ideas  by  an  army  of  waterfowl 
hunters,  who  declare  that  only  a  season 
of  drying  out  of  the  lake's  waters  will 
cieate  conditions  attractive  to  the  great 
numbers  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  that  an- 
nually winter  on  the  lake. 

Recent  reports  of  the  death  of  great 
numbers  of  fish  as  the  result  of  warm, 
muddy  waters  in  Lake  Catahoula  and  a 
consequent  lack  of  oxygen,  brought  biolo- 
gists to  the  scene.  The  verdict  was  as 
stated.  Lack  of  oxygen.  But  residents  of 
the  lake  area  declare  that  similar  mass 
destruction  of  catfish,  bass,  buffalo,  bream 
and  other  species  is  of  annual  occurrence. 
The  majority  of  the  dead  fish,  they  point 
out,  were   the  young  of  the  year. 

"But  to  construct  a  dam  and  maintain 
a  steady  depth  of  water  in  Lake  Catahoula 
at  all  times  would  immediately  transform 


the  lake  from  probably  the  greatest  wild 
duck  and  goose  wintering  spot  in  the  en- 
tire country  into  'just  another  shallow, 
muddy  lake,'  of  which  Louisiana  has 
plenty   now,"   they  point   out. 

"Lake  Catahoula  presents  an  unusual 
if  not  unique  situation,"  declare  residents 
of  the  area.  "Each  summer  the  lake  goes 
nearly  dry.  Large  areas  of  the  muddy  lake 
bottom  are  uncovered  and  as  this  occurs 
a  dense  growth  of  wild  chufa,  or  nut 
grass,  appears.  This  grass  produces  a  nut- 
like tuber,  or  kernel  on  its  roots.  It  is 
these  tubers  or  kernels,  that  provide  the 
food  that  wildfowl  find  so  desirable  and 
myriads  of  mallards,  pintails  and  wild 
geese  congregate  in  the  lake  when  late 
fall  rains  again  fill  it  to  a  depth  just  right 
for   their  feeding. 

"Maintain  any  considerable  depth  of 
water  at  all  times  and  the  chufas  will  not 
even  sprout  and  grow  and — no  chufas,  no 
ducks  or  geese   in   Catahoula  Lake." 

Louisiana's  former  great  waterfowl 
wintering  grounds  in  the  sweet  water  sec- 
tions of  the  coastal  marshes,  have  shrunk 
to  a  fraction  of  their  old  time  useful  areas, 


by  reason  of  the  intrusion  of  salt  water. 
Cutting  networks  of  canals  has  resulted 
in  circulations  of  tide  waters.  Lake  Cata- 
houla, as  it  is  now,  and  as  Nature  planned 
it,  is  Louisiana's  greatest  concentration 
point  for  waterfowl  each  winter.  Chang- 
ing Nature's  plan  could  easily  change  the 
picture  completely,  by  sending  the  ducks 
and  geese  scurrying  westward  and  south- 
ward to  Mexico  or  Central  America  in 
search  of  new  feeding  and  wintering 
grounds. 


What  of  the  current  season  as  regards 
fishing  in  the  open  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  West  of  the  Mississippi's  Delta 
movements  of  migratory  fish  have  been 
erratic.  Such  species  as  the  cobia,  king 
and  Spanish  mackerel,  usually  present  in 
numbers  during  the  late  summer,  have 
been  extraordinarily  scarce;  bluefish,  red 
snappers  and  some  others  more  abundant. 

Anglers  still-fishing  around  off-shore  oil 
rig  structures  in  late  August,  caught  the 
large  deepwater  silver  trout  and  even 
pompano,  both  species  a  full  month  or 
more  earlier  than  usual.  In  addition  many 
odd  and  rare  forms  of  fish  life  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  coastal  waters. 

Something  seems  to  have  upset  custom- 
ary activities  of  the  marine  forms;  just 
what,   no  one  seems  yet  to  have  learned. 


Each  autumn,  usually  during  Septem- 
ber, mourning  doves  in  considerable  num- 
bers congregate  along  the  coastal  islands 
and  the  beaches  of  the  Gulf,  though  fur- 
ther inland  no  signs  of  any  migration  of 
the  birds  is  noticeable.  The  source  of  the 
coastal  flight  has  always  been  something 
of  a  mystery. 

What  may  be  a  clue  to  the  origin  of 
this  coastal  visitation,  however,  is  reported 
by  anglers  fishing  in  the  Gulf  many  miles 
from  shore  off  Grand  Isle  recently.  They 
noted  several  doves  passing  overhead  on 
a  direct  south  to  north  course  toward  the 
Louisiana  shores.  Such  a  course,  if  fol- 
lowed directly,  should  have  brought  them 
from  the  Yucatan  peninsula,  in  Mexico,  to 
Louisiana. 

Naturalists  have  found  that  several 
varieties  of  bird  life  actually  make  north- 
ward flights  of  considerable  length  after 
their  nesting  duties  are  completed  and 
their  young  fledged.  Perhaps  the  doves 
make  such  an  early  fall  vacation  trip. 
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ist  returned  from  a  trip  to  Timbalier 
sh.  The  catch  varied  in  weight  from 
weighing  over  30  pounds.  The  group, 
aymond  McMillin  and  Ed.  Hoke,  left 
— Photo  counrtesy   Donald   Robinson 


Weights  of  game  birds,  like  those  of 
fish,  are  usually  a  matter  of  guesswork 
and  possible  exaggeration.  Sports  Afield  in 
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the  September  issue  gives  the  exact 
weights  of  males  and  females  of  27  of 
America's  most  popular  game  birds,  with 
weight  charts  by  expert  technicians.  The 
article  is  handsomely  illustrated,  in  full 
color. 

The  result  is  a  valuable  reference  ar- 
ticle; one  that  will  settle  arguments  that 
so  often  occur  in  the  relation  to  the  actual 
weight  of  those  big  geese  or  turkeys,  or 
even   the   small    doves   and   rails. 


Just  as  a  reminder  of  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  two  leading  Ameri- 
can outdoor  sports,  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  in  order  that  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  their  impact  upon  the  lives 
of  the  Nation's  populace  realized,  a  few 
figures  recently  compiled  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

During  the  season  of  1950-51,  there 
were  28,687,692  individual  licenses  to 
hunt  and  (or)  fish  purchased  by  residents 
of  the  United  States  from  game  and  fish 
departments  of  the  various  states.  This 
was  an  increase  of  723,395  over  the  previ- 
ous— 1949-50 — season,  and  stands  as  an 
all-time  record. 

The  purchase  of  these  licenses  brought 
a  total  of  $73,693,023  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  game  and  fish  departments  of  the 
48  states  in  which  they  were  issued,  the 
funds  being  used  to  carry  on  programs 
designed  to  maintain  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. In  other  words,  to  provide  fish 
and  game  for  the  ever  increasing  army 
of  hunters  and  fishermen  to  kill  and  catch. 
Incidentally,  these  self-same  hunters  and 
anglers  spend  more  than  nine  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  enjoy  their  favorite 
sports. 

The  actual  cash  outlay  by  spoi-tsmen, 
however,  important  as  it  is  to  commerce 
and  industry,  is  only  one  of  the  important 
elements  involved.  The  other  is  the  keen 
personal  interest  of  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  enjoyment  of  their  sport  and 
the  demand  that  it  be  continued  through- 
out the  years  to  come,  as  a  component 
part  of  the  American  Way  of  Life. 


An  interesting  development  in  game 
propagation,  as  it  is  being  conducted  by 
many  persons  and  at  many  places  in  Lou- 
isiana at  present,  comes  from  Dudley  Ber- 
wick, of  Eunice,     La. 

Mr.  Berwick,  who  has  been  breeding 
and  raising  both  domestic  and  game  fowl 
for  many  years,  last  year  wrote  us  to  re- 
port a  pure  white  pheasant  hatched  in  a 
setting  of  eggs  from  normally  colored 
parent  stock.  The  white  bird,  he  said,  was 
not  a  true  albino,  as  it  had  black  eyes  and 
black  feet.  Now  comes  the  sequel  to  that 
occurrence. 

"I  raised  the  white  bird,  a  hen,  by  the 
way,  to  maturity,"  wrote  Mr.  Berwick 
recently,  "and  last  spring  mated  it  with 
a  normal  colored  cock.  From  that  mating 
I  got  eight  all-white  birds,  two  males  and 


Huge  bob-cat  take 
munity,  Franklin  paris 
who  boasts  a  pack  of 
picture,  having  put  the 
is  W.  H.  Humble,  Jr., 
perch.  Animals  such  a: 
in   this   area. 


Farm-ranch  of  W.  H.  Humble,  Jr.,  in  the  Wisner  corn- 
left  is  W.  M.  Holder,  well  known  sportsman  of  Wisner, 
;gistered  Walker  hounds.  Part  of  the  pack  is  shown  in 
cat  up  a  tree.  Center,  is  Albert  Mabry,  trainer  of  the  dogs;  right 
holding    his    trusty    22   that    lowered    the    monster    from    his    lofty 
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a   constant   source   of   trouble   to   fa 
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six  hens.  Next  season  I  will  mate  the  white 
birds  together  and  I  hope  that  I  may  even- 
tually develop  a  strain  of  pure  white  pheas- 
ants. 

"Now  I'm  wondering  if  other  pheasant 
breeders  get  white  'sports'  from  their  nor- 
mal matings.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  of  them  on  this  subject." 

White  "sports,"  even  true  albinos,  are 
not  too  rare  among  many  forms  of  bird 
and  animal  life.  Production  of  such  a 
large  proportion  of  white  specimens  from 
a  cross  back  with  normally  colored  birds, 
however,  certainly  seems  most  unusual. 
The  results  of  Mr.  Berwick's  experiments 
will  be  watched  with  keen  interest. 


forcement  of  laws,  his  feai'lessness  and 
his  almost  uncanny  ability  to  traverse  the 
swamp  and  marsh  country  without  obser- 
vation. 

"Johnny"  retired  from  active  service 
as  an  enforcement  agent  several  years 
ago.  A  native  and  life-long  resident  of 
Houma  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  80, 
on   Wednesday,    September   24. 


The  death  of  John  E.  Fowlkes,  of 
Houma,  marks  the  close  of  the  colorful 
career  of  this  long  famous  conservation 
agent  who,  in  the  heyday  of  his  activities 
was  almost  a  mythical  character,  especially 
to  would-be  or  actual  violators  of  the  con- 
servation laws  and  regulations  of  the 
State. 

"Johnny"  Fowlkes,  as  he  was  best 
known,  was  an  enforcement  officer  in 
successive  departments  of  conservation 
and  wildlife  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Early  in  his  long  career  he  earned  the 
respect  of  all  persons  with  whom  he  came 
in   contact,   by  his   strict  methods   of   en- 


Short  Snorts 

Kangaroo  rats,  pocket  mice,  prairie 
dogs,  gazelles,  and  dozens  of  other  desert 
animals  pass  their  whole  lives  without 
touching  a  drop  of  water.  The  liquid  neces- 
sary for  their  bodily  needs  is  obtained 
through  chemical  action  in  their  digestive 
tracts  whereby  some  of  the  starchy  parts  of 
their  food  are  changed  into  water. 

The  man  of  war,  or  frigate  bird,  is  a 
genuine  feathered  airplane.  The  enormous 
stretch  of  its  wings  measures  7%  feet 
across. 

When  an  electric  eel  gets  really  mad 
and  lets  loose,  he  can  discharge  a  shock 
of  about  450  volts — plenty  to  kill  a  man. 
The  young  eel  is  ribbon-like  and  so  trans- 
parent that  print  may  be  read  through  its 
body. 

Fresh  fish  are  "mined"  in  the  middle  of 
the  Sahara  Desert  by  digging  into  sub- 
terranean streams. 
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PLAN  TO  EASE  HUNTING  PRESSURE 


By  Steve  Hannagan 


1  WO  demonstration  projects  in  wildlife 
conservation,  both  devoted  to  decreasing 
hunting  pressure  on  the  country's  small 
game,  have  been  launched  by  Olin  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  on  a  recently-acquired  tract  of 
520  acres  near  Brighton,  111.,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  John  M.  Olin,  president. 

The  projects  will  have  two  immediate 
objectives.  One  is  to  reduce  the  annual 
"crippling  loss"  in  waterfowl  and  other 
feathered  game  by  encouraging  the  use  of 
retrieving  dogs.  The  other  is  to  increase 
the  game  supply  available  to  sportsmen  by 
showing  farmers  how  they  can  produce  an 
additional  annual  cash  crop  through  the  re- 
lease of  pen-raised  birds  for  controlled 
shooting  on  American  farms. 

Olin  Industries,  through  its  Arms  and 
Ammunition  Division,  produces  Winchester 
firearms  and  Western  and  Winchester  am- 
munition. While  the  offices  of  this  Division 
are  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  general  head- 
quarters of  the  Company  are  at  East  Alton, 
111.  The  conservation  project  is  located  just 
north  of  the  East  Alton  headquarters. 

Countless  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  are 
being  converted  into  agricultural  and  graz- 
ing acreage  needed  to  feed  an  ever-increas- 
ing population,  according  to  Mr.  Olin. 
Water  impoundment  and  drainage  activities 
are  destroying  wildlife  habitat  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  be  replaced,  while  some 
metropolitan  areas  already  have  grown  so 
large  and  congested  that  their  residents 
must  drive  hundreds  of  miles  for  a  day's 
shooting. 

Current  agricultural  practices,  requiring 
the  cultivation  of  every  acre  of  tillable 
land,  still  provide  sufficient  cover  to  support 
controlled  shooting,  the  company's  techni- 
cians believe. 

State  game  departments  and  sportsmen's 
organizations  will  be  kept  informed  of  all 
new  methods  developed  at  the  demonstra- 
tion area,  which  has  been  staffed  by  spe- 
cialists selected  on  the  basis  of  successful 
previous  experience. 

The  new  projects  will  be  conducted  under 
the  name  "Nilo",  the  word  "Olin"  spelled 
backwards.  All  activities  concerning  re- 
trieving dogs  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
The  Nilo  Kennels,  while  all  agricultural 
and  shooting  operations  will  be  handled  by 
The  Nilo  Farms.  The  two  installations  will 
be  conducted  from  different  headquarters, 
and  separate  records  will  be  kept  for  each 
activity. 

"While  the  two  operations  go  hand  in 
hand,  as  far  as  shooting  is  concerned,  many 
people  will  be  interested  in  one  and  not  the 
other,"  Mr.  Olin  said.  "This  is  particularly 
true  of  The  Nilo  Farms,  where  we  will  cor- 
relate our  shooting  program  with  the  land 
use  plans  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service." 


To  house  its  retrieving  dog  activities,  the 
Company  has  constructed  near  Illinois 
Highway  111,  about  midway  between  God- 
frey and  Brighton,  a  modern  kennel  build- 
ing capable  of  holding  forty-eight  dogs. 
Isolation  and  hospital  runs  and  buildings 
will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  kennels 
to  sixty  dogs.  A  new  residence  for  the 
kennel  manager  and  two  dwelling  houses 
nearby  for  his  assistants  complete  The  Nilo 
Kennels  group  of  buildings. 

As  the  nucleus  of  a  string  of  retrievers 
adequate  for  competition  in  field  trials,  as 
well  as  to  provide  retrieving  dogs  for  The 
Nilo  Farms,  The  Nilo  Kennels  have  taken 
over  a  number  of  Labrador  and  other  re- 
trievers originally  assembled  by  Mr.  Olin 
personally,  and  campaigned  in  his  name 
pending  the  completion  of  the  Nilo  pro- 
jects. 

Research  conducted  by  the  Company 
shows  the  annual  "crippling  loss"  is  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  reduction  of 
the  waterfowl  population,  aside  from  birds 
actually  recovered  by  hunters.  On  some 
otherwise  well-conducted  shooting  areas, 
approximately  one  wounded  duck  escapes 
for  every  two  included  in  hunters'  bags.  In 
addition  to  "flying  cripples"  that  are  not 
recovered,  modern  conditions  have  resulted 
in  a  heavy  loss  among  those  birds  struck 
"too  far  back"  by  one  or  two  shot  pellets, 
but  which  eventually  may  die  from  their 
injuries  if  the  pellets  penetrate  the  body 
cavity. 

The  use  of  retrieving  dogs,  Mr.  Olin  be- 
lieves, will  result  in  the  recovery  of  prac- 
tically all  "flying  cripples"  downed  by 
hunters,  as  well  as  reduce  the  number  of 
birds  wounded  through  long  range  shooting 
in  the  effort  to  complete  a  bag  limit. 


"D'ya  suppose  he  knows  he  may  be  shootin'  at 

dragonflies   instead   of   ducks   in   a   few   years    if 

they  keep  on   drainin'   potholes?" 


Ownership  of  retrieving  dogs  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
state  game  departments  and  sportsmen's 
organizations  look  to  field  trials  for  re- 
trieving dogs  as  the  best  means  of  further 
increasing  ownership  and  use.  In  retriever 
trials,  sportsmen  discover  that  the  modern 
retriever,  trained  to  arm  and  whistle  sig- 
nals, is  the  best  means  of  recovering  a 
crippled  duck  that  has  scaled  down  in 
marsh  or  timber  at  a  remote  distance  from 
the  blind. 

In  addition  to  participating  in  field  trials 
wherever  possible,  conducting  exhibitions 
at  The  Nilo  Kennels,  and  supplying  retriev- 
ing dogs  for  use  at  The  Nilo  Farms,  the 
Company  has  begun  to  feature  retrievers 
in  its  advertising  in  support  of  the  Arms 
and  Ammunition  Division.  All  advertise- 
ments scheduled  to  appear  in  national  pub- 
lications during  the  fall  hunting  season 
carry  a  "plug"  for  the  use  of  retrieving 
dogs. 

Through  purchase,  the  Company  has  ac- 
quired a  group  of  buildings  on  Highway  111 
which  will  be  headquarters  of  The  Nilo 
Farms.  A  former  farm  home  is  being  re- 
modeled as  a  shooters'  headquarters,  with 
an  additional  residence  and  farm  buildings 
providing  all  facilities  for  conducting  a 
model  farm  operation.  Hard-surfaced  roads 
provide  access  to  all  parts  of  the  area,  and 
holding  pens  for  pheasants  and  other  game 
birds  are  being  constructed  midway  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  buildings. 

An  important  feature  of  the  develop- 
ment, planned  for  the  spring  of  1953,  is  a 
complete  model  game-breeding  unit  to 
produce  part  of  the  pheasants  to  be  liber- 
ated on  The  Nilo  Farms.  The  Company  also 
will  purchase  part  of  its  birds  from  estab- 
lished game  breeders,  thus  providing  cost 
records  on  two  different  types  of  operation. 
Ring-necked  pheasants  will  be  the  principal 
game  bird  introduced  into  the  abundant 
cover  on  the  area,  as  this  species  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  controlled  shooting. 

Since  the  project  is  not  located  in  normal 
pheasant  territory,  it  must  rely  entirely 
upon  pen-reared  birds  to  establish  a  shoot- 
ing population.  Controlled  shooting  has 
been  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
Chicago  and  other  congested  areas  for 
many  years,  but  it  has  been  largely  under 
the  control  of  clubs  or  individuals  who  have 
devoted  large  tracts  to  the  primary  purpose 
of  holding  birds,  with  farming  operations 
a  secondary  consideration.  At  The  Nilo 
Farms,  this  procedure  will  be  reversed.  It 
is  believed  satisfactory  shooting  can  be  ob- 
tained on  ordinary  farm  land,  intensely 
cultivated  for  agricultural  purposes,  but 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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ARE  WE  OVERSELLING  FISHING  AND  HUNTING? 


(Editor's  Note:  Some  years  back  at  one 
of  its  annual  conventions,  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America  held  a 
seminar  on  the  subject:  "Are  we  over- 
selling the  sports  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing?" It  created  quite  a  bit  of  contro- 
versy at  the  time  and  the  thought  that 
finally  emerged  was  that  we  were  not 
overselling  either  fishing  or  hunting,  but 
that  we  were  guilty  of  under-emphasizing 
the  proper  spirit  in  which  to  engage  in 
these  noble  sports.  We  are  glad  that 
ROGER  P.  SMITH,  well  known  writing 
man  of  Madison,  Connecticut,  is  bringing 
the  subject  before  us  again  and  in  very 
plain  words  is  showing  how  most  of  us 
have  failed  in  our  responsibilities  to  our 
wildlife   resources.) 


By  Roger  P.  Smith 

J  UST  finished  doing  a  column  for  a  pal 
on  vacation  and  my  dander's  really  up. 

It's  high  time  all  of  us  who  write  for 
publication  sit  down  and  take  a  real  squint 
at  what  we  are  doing.  And  it's  high  time, 
too,  for  the  editors  and  publishers  of  our 
works  to  do  the  same. 

We're  all  in  it  and  so  are  the  tackle  and 
bait  shops,  the  boat  liveries  and  the  party- 
boat  skippers.  And  we'd  better  take  a  bit 
of  inventory,  then  revise  our  selling  meth- 
ods accordingly. 

Steeped,  as  we  are,  in  the  American  tra- 
dition of  abundance,  we're  all  selling  the 
"sportsman"  the  idea  that  tonnage  is  king. 
If  the  game  is  not  on  the  protected  list,  he 
is   encouraged  to   go   out   and   get   all   his 


strong  back  can  lug  home.  If  legal  limits 
have  been  imposed,  he  is  led  to  believe 
that  no  truly  accomplished  hunter  or  fisher- 
man ever  comes  home  short  of  his  bag  or 
creel  limit. 

We've  spent  a  lot  of  years  pointing  to 
the  sudden  "mysterious"  disappearance  of 
the  passenger  pigeon.  How  long,  now,  will 
it  be  before  the  quail  (virtually  extinct 
around  these  parts),  the  woodcock,  the 
dove  and  the  grouse  also  "mysteriously" 
disappear?  We  lament  the  decline  of  our 
trout  population.  How  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore bass,  perch,  pickerel  and  the  other 
fresh  water  fishes  become  conspicuous  by 
their  scarcity?  The  same  is  true  of  the 
striper,  the  weakfish,  the  bluefish  (despite 
the  fact  that  fishing  for  these  blue  chop- 
pers has  been  relatively  very  good  the  past 
few   seasons) . 

We're  doing  an  excellent  selling  job. 
We've  sold  more  licenses,  converted  more 
non-fishermen  and  non-hunters  than  in  any 
like  period  in  recorded  history.  But  damit, 
we're  selling  them  gluttony! 

And  then  we  have  the  downright  crust 
to  get  ultra-sanctimonious  over  conserva- 
tion. 

Are  we  doing  the  cause  of  conservation 
any  service  when  we  devote  our  entire 
efforts  to  digging  up  the  fish  or  game 
bonanza  of  the  week,  whipping  our  readers 
into  a  bloodthirsty  frenzy  and  directing 
them  in  great  hordes  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds?    I  ask  you. 

Are  we  helping  matters  at  all  by  apply- 
ing the  age-old  formula  to  every  outdoor 
story  that  it  must  start  with  disappoint- 
ment, discover  a  sure-fire  trick  and  end 
with  a  bulging  creel?    I  doubt  it. 


In  the  cases  of  the  trout  and  the  At- 
lantic salmon,  the  emphasis  has  been  closer 
to  what  it  should  be  in  all  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing yarns  of  the  success  story  type.  Much 
more  attention  and  glory  should  be  heaped 
upon  the  guy  who  does  a  particularly  artful 
job  on  a  particularly  wary  quarry.  Light 
tackle  should  get  a  lot  more  lineage  and 
the  hunting  plaudits  should  go  to  the  fel- 
lows who  excel  in  their  dog  training. 

Thus,  Mr.  Average  Fisherman  would  find 
himself  turning  to  methods  that  would  keep 
him  busier  landing  fewer  fish  and  Mr. 
Average  Hunter  would  learn  the  joys  of 
seeing  his  dog  perform  well.  And  when  a 
man  fishes  for  the  sport  of  whipping  bigger 
game  on  lighter  tackle  or  hunts  for  the 
thrill  of  perfect  man-and-dog  teamwork,  he 
automatically  forget,  or  at  least  minimizes, 
the  importance  of  bag-limit  or  tonnage 
take-homes. 

This  kind  of  self-imposed  limits  are 
popular  limits  and  don't  require  policing. 
Limits  laid  down  by  law  are  decidedly 
unpopular  and  no  amount  of  policing  can 
ever  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  poachers. 
And  don't  kid  yourself  as  to  new  and  fear- 
some limits  not  yet  on  the  books.  They'll 
come.  They're  bound  to.  The  only  reason 
we  don't  have  them  this  very  minute  is 
that  we  haven't  wakened  to  the  pinch. 

The  situation  is  beyond  salvage,  even 
now,  in  the  case  of  many  game  birds, 
animals  and  fishes  because  the  job  of  re- 
educating Mr.  Average  American  is  a  long 
one.  But  unless  we  take  immediate  action 
and  effective  action,  we'd  better  learn  a 
thing  or  two  about  writing  other  types  of 
yarns   for  we   will   have   killed   the   goose 
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that  laid  the  golden  eggs  in  our  outdoor 
field. 

To  the  man  who  pooh-pooh's  this  last 
paragraph  as  the  work  of  an  alarmist, 
here's  an  invitation :  Let  him  come  to  Con- 
necticut and  I  will  be  glad  to  take  him 
salmon  fishing  where  Connecticut  once  had 
pretty  good  salmon.  I'll  take  him  quail 
hunting  where  I've  shot  scads  of  quail.  I'll 
take  him  striper  fishing  where  there  were 
always  plenty  of  stripers.  I'll  take  him  to 
many  other  hot  spots,  each  known  for  its 
particular  type  of  game  or  fish.  Let  him 
catch  all  he  can  and  by  the  Great  Horn 
Spoon,  I'll  pay  the  fines  on  everything  he 
gets  over  his  limit! 

America  is  overfished  and  over- 
hunted  by  men  oversold  on  the  importance 
of  a  heavy  take-home.  Game,  in  the  past 
10  years,  has  declined  at  an  alarming  rate. 


Is  my  state  alone  in  this  respect?  I 
doubt  it. 

Our  conservation  efforts  are  extremely 
important  if  we  are  to  save  any  game  at 
all  for  posterity.  But  even  more  important 
is  this  matter  of  re-educating  the  sports- 
man to  a  common-sense  creel.  It  presents 
a  real  challenge  in  finding  new  ways  to 
point  up  our  articles,  news  columns  and 
fiction.  Are  we  equal  to  it?  The  game 
census  ten  years  from  now  will  give  mute 
testimony. 

(Another  prominent  outdoor  writer  takes 
an  almost  identical  view  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  writers.  He  is  SETH  L. 
MYERS,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association,  vice-presi- 
dent   of    the    OWAA    and    chairman    of 


' 


Elmo  Ashford  (left)  and  Gene  Achord,  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  huge  garfish,  weigh- 
ing 124  pounds,  taken  by  Gene  in  False  River  during  a  fishing  rodeo  sponsored  by  the 
Esso  Boosters'  Club.    The  gar  was  taken  on  a  trolled   lure  after  a  70  minute  battle. 


Group  A  and  outdoor  columnist  for  The 
Sharon  Herald.  It  presents  a  new  angle 
and  answer  to  the  question:  Just  what 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  outdoor  col- 
umnist? You  will  find  it  interesting 
reading  whether  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Myers  or  not.) 

By  Seth  L.  Myers 

1  HE  average  outdoor  writer  is  a  serious 
minded  individual.  Extremely  few  of  them, 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  consider  them- 
selves experts  on  the  management  of  any 
of  the  natural  resources.  However,  it  is 
common  belief  amongst  the  fishermen,  for 
instance,  to  feel  that  their  favorite  writers 
can  supply  them  with  the  best  information 
on  fishing.  The  same  feeling  exists  in  the 
ranks  of  the  hunters  when  the  problems 
concern  hunting.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear 
readers  of  certain  outdoor  columns  refer  to 
their  writers  as  experts.  I  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  "Joe  Doaks  said  so  in 
his  column,  so  it  must  be  true!"  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  about  whether  the 
readers  take  Joe  Doaks'  stuff  seriously; 
they  do,  hook,  line  and  sinker. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  then,  outdoor 
columns  are  important  to  fishermen,  and 
if  so,  they  are  of  equal  value  to  those 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  administer  the 
fish  program  of  a  state. 

I  have  known  mighty  few  outdoor  writers 
in  whom  the  fishermen  may  not  place  con- 
fidence or  look  to  for  authentic  informa- 
tion on  fishing  lore.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  other  outdoor  sports. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  associating 
with  many  outdoor  writers,  whether  in 
Pennsylvania  or  other  states  and  provinces, 
to  find  them  so  wrapped  up  in  their  work, 
that  one  might  term  it  something  akin  to 
religion.  They  become  so  obsessed  with 
concern  over  man's  waste  of  his  own 
natural  heritage,  that  in  their  writings  and 
talks,  they  appear  to  take  on  the  aspect  of 
the  ministry.  Mighty  few  of  them  pack  any 
veneer. 

In  reply  to  my  question  on  why  they  read 
columns  on  fishing,  most  of  them  have  told 
me  it  is  because  they  love  the  sport,  and 
when  other  things  prevent  going  astream, 
reading  about  it  is  a  good  substitute. 
Some  said  they  learn  more  of  how  to  enjoy 
fishing  regardless  of  catches. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  pub- 
lished articles  and  stories  on  fishing  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  sport  as  the  rod,  reel 
and  line.  And  more  important  than  fishing 
is  the  tremendous  influence  vested  in  the 
writers  for  creating  public  support  of  con- 
servation measures.  Writers,  in  telling 
fishermen  of  poor  fishing  in  certain  streams, 
can  call  to  public  attention  the  causes  of 
ruined  fishing. 

Quite  often  I  use  a  suggestion  made  at 

an    OWAA    convention    by    its    secretary, 

Mike  Hudoba,  for  writing  conservation  into 

columns.    He  used  the  story  of  a  boy  who 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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PLAN  NOW  FOR  HUNTING  SAFETY 


With  the  passing  of  the  "dog  days"  a 
new  crispness  has  come  into  the  air,  and 
many  a  sportsman  casts  his  eyes  toward 
the  star-lit  skies  these  nights  and  whispers 
a  hopeful  "It  won't  be  long  now."  The 
hunting  seasons  will  soon  be  here. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  start  planning  your 
hunting  trips  for  the  season,"  says  Henry 
P.  Davis,  public  relations  manager,  Rem- 
ington Arms  Company,  Inc.  "Not  tomor- 
row or  the  next  day,  but  NOW.  For  the 
difference  between  enjoyable  and  success- 
ful hunting  and  a  total  waterhaul  may 
lie  in  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
planned  the  hunt.  And  in  the  planning 
there  lies  a  world  of  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tion that  only  the  hunter  can  understand. 

"The  most  important  plan  of  all  is  to 
make  sure  that  this  will  be  a  SAFE  hunt- 
ing season.  There  is  no  excuse  for  hunt- 
ing accidents  and  yet  they  happen.  Edu- 
cational campaigns  in  recent  years  have 
materially  reduced  the  number,  but  in  the 
final  analysis  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 


individual  hunter  to  practice  safe  gun  han- 
dling rules  at  all  times.  This,  and  this  alone, 
can  eliminate  hunting  accidents  entirely.  If 
every  sportsman  or  sporswoman  who  goes 
afield  with  a  hunting  weapon  would  only 
observe  the  simple  fundamentals  of  safe 
gun  handling,  gunshot  casualties  would  dis- 
appear from  the  records.  The  problem  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

"There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
safe  gun  handling.  The  few  precautions 
are  easy  to  practice.  In  fact,  these  sim- 
ple steps  become  second  nature  in  a  very- 
short  time.  The  most  important  thing 
to  remember  is  to  treat  every  gun  with 
the  respect  due  a  loaded  gun.  Then  there 
will  never  be  a  reason  for  that  tragically 
heart-rendering  moan,  'I  didn't  know  it 
was  loaded.' 

"Never  point  a  gun  at  anything  you 
do  not  want  to  shoot.  Never  climb  a 
fence  or  a  tree  with  a  loaded  gun.  In 
these  monitions  you  have  safe  gun  han- 
dling wrapped  up  in  an  easy-to-carry  pack- 


age. There  are  other  precautions,  of 
course,  but  these  are  so  very,  very  im- 
portant to  your  own  safety  and  those  hunt- 
ing with  you. 

"In  entering  your  home,  camp  or  auto- 
mobile, carry  only  empty  guns,  taken  down 
or  with  the  action  open.  Whenever  you 
pick  up  a  gun,  whether  in  or  out  of  doors, 
always  first  point  the  muzzle  in  a  safe 
direction  and  examine  the  piece  carefully 
to  make  sure  whether  or  not  it  is  loaded. 
Never  shoot  at  anything  you  cannot  clearly 
see.  A  strange  sound  in  the  woods  may  be 
caused  by  game — BUT  it  might  also  be 
caused  by  a  farmer's  livestock  or,  much 
worse,    another   hunter. 

"No  one  should  ever  indulge  in  pranks  or 
horseplay  on  a  hunting  trip.  The  pointing 
of  a  loaded  or  unloaded  gun  toward  a  com- 
panion violates  every  principle  of  good 
sportsmanship.  It  is  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  shooting  ethics.  Do  it  even  uncon- 
sciously and  you  run  the  risk  of  being 
considered  a  thoughtless  novice  or  a  care- 
less, dangerous  shooter  with  whom  it  is 
unsafe  to  go  afield.  WATCH  THAT 
MUZZLE! 

"When  you  start  out  on  a  hunt,  do  not 
load  your  gun  until  you  are  ready  to  en- 
ter the  field  or  are  in  your  duck  blind. 
Then  first  make  sure  that  the  barrel  and 
action  are  free  from  any  obstruction.  For- 
eign matter  in  the  barrel  causes  more 
'blown  up'  guns  than  any  other  factor. 
Should  you  stumble  or  fall  and  your  gun 
muzzle  touch  the  ground,  unload  the  gun 
and  look  through  the  bore  to  be  sure  that 
it  is  not  clogged  with  mud,  snow  or  other 
substance. 

"Always  see  that  your  safety  is  ON 
until  you  are  ready  to  shoot.  Sudden  jars 
or  brushing  against  twigs  or  brush  can 
release  the  safety  catch  without  your 
knowing  it.      Check   on  it  frequently. 

"In  hunting  with  a  companion  try  to 
walk  abreast,  but  be  sure  that  your  gun 
muzzle  is  always  pointed  away  from  him. 
And  see  that  he  takes  the  same  precaution. 
If  you  are  walking  in  front  in  single  file, 
keep  your  gun  muzzle  pointed  forward.  If 
you  are  walking  behind  your  companion, 
see  that  your  gun  points  away  from  him  at 
all   times. 

"In  a  duck  blind,  never  crowd  your 
companion.  Give  him  plenty  of  swinging 
room  and  see  that  you  have  enough  for 
yourself  so  that  both  can  shoot  safely. 

"Much  has  been  written  about  the  safest 
color  to  wear  in  the  woods.  Red  has  been 
a  standard  color  for  hunting  safety  for 
years,  but  one  must  remember  that  some 
hunters  are  color-blind.  Red  is  now  be- 
ginning to  take  a  back  seat  to  the  new 
daytime  fluorescent  colors,  particularly 
fire    orange   and   Neon   red.      In   a   recent 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Duck  Hunting 

Ranks  Fourth 

1  HE  mysteries  of  migration,  the  pictur- 
esquesness  of  the  locale,  the  varied  ae- 
couterments,  the  spectacular  pictorial  possi- 
bilities, and  the  high  standards  of  marks- 
manship required,  all  combine  to  make  duck 
and  geese  hunting  one  of  the  most  glamor- 
ous pictures  in  the  American  hunter's 
album. 

It  may,  however,  be  a  surprise  to  the 
duck  hunter  to  know  that  in  the  actual 
consumption  of  ammunition  there  are  sev- 
eral less  glamorous  species  that  rate  a  con- 
siderably higher  ranking,  despite  the  great 
appeal  of  wildfowling. 

"It  would  probably  be  leather  difficult  to 
convince  the  average  waterfowl  gunner  of 
the  truth  of  the  above  statement,"  says 
Henry  P.  Davis,  public  relations  manager, 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  "for  he 
knows  what  it  costs  him  in  terms  of  ex- 
pended shells  to  bag  one  feathered  migrant. 
But  he  forgets  that  his  high  personal  ratio 
of  shells  used  to  number  of  ducks  bagged 
is  probably  caused  by  his  tendency  to  mis- 
judge distances  and  to  shoot  at  impossible 
chances.  Some  time  ago  a  well  known 
wildfowling  expert  estimated  that,  on  the 
average,  it  would  require  fifteen  shells  to 
bag  a  single  duck.  I  don't  know  how  close 
to  the  mark  this  comes,  but  I  suppose  his 
'guesstimate'  may  be  as  good  as  any.  He 
was,  of  course,  taking  into  account  the 
shells  used  in  dispatching  cripples  and  those 
that  the  trigger-happy  lads  use  up  at  'mile- 
high'  shots. 

"A  survey  made  by  the  Remington  Arms 
Company,  Inc.,  several  years  ago,  however, 


brought  out  some  very  revealing  figures 
relative  to  the  popularity  of  the  various 
game  species  with  the  hunters  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  found  that  in  percentage  con- 
sumption of  shotgun  shells,  wild  ducks 
and  geese  combined  rank  fourth  in  the  list 
of  game  species,  only  one  per  cent  ahead 
of  the  ringneek  pheasant.  Since  these  fig- 
ures were  compiled,  waterfowl  populations 
have  shown  a  good  increase,  but  there  is 
also  an  upswing  in  pheasant  hunting  so  it 
is  likely  that  the  percentages  remain  about 
the  same. 

"Topping  the  list  is  the  cottontail  rabbit, 
at  which  is  fired  approximately  29.6  per- 
cent of  the  shotgun  shells  manufactured. 
Skeet  and  trapshooting  consume  about  12 
per  cent,  which  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  rabbit  to  the  nation's  hunting 
pleasure. 

"These  figures  cannot  be  said  to  be  ab- 
solutely correct,  but  they  are  the  result  of 
an  extensive  survey  made  by  Remington 
experts." 

The  table  of  percentages  follows: 

Rabbit  29.6% 

Squirrel     14 

Quail 13.9 

Ducks  and  Geese 10.5 

Pheasant  9.5 

Doves    7 

Other  Game  3.5 

88.0% 
Trap  and  Skeet  12 

TOTAL  100% 


There  are  25  recognized  subspecies  of 
American  mountain  lions,  8  of  which  are 
found   in  the   United   States. 


EASE  PRESSURE 
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with  the  crops  rotated  through  strip  or 
contour  farming  under  modern  farm  plans. 

Charles  H.  Hopkins,  the  Company's  di- 
rector of  public  relations,  who  last  year 
received  the  first  merit  award  in  conserva- 
tion ever  issued  by  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Conservation,  will  be  over-all  administra- 
tor of  the  new  project.  He  served  in  a  sim- 
ilar capacity  when  Western-Winchester  co- 
operated with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
many  years  ago  in  a  habitat  restoration 
program  that  has  since  been  adopted  by 
many   state   game   departments. 

Assisting  him  as  technical  advisor  will  be 
Charles  E.  Gillham,  veteran  flyway  biologist 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  now  a 
representative  of  the  Company's  public  re- 
lations department.  In  addition  to  contri- 
butions from  his  wide  experience  in  wild- 
life and  agricultural  activities,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  the  publicizing  of  new 
techniques  developed  at  Nilo. 

T.  W.  "Cotton"  Pershall,  one  of  the  best- 
known  trainers  and  handlers  of  retrieving 
dogs  in  the  country,  has  been  retained  as 
manager  of  The  Nilo  Kennels.  In  addition 
to  his  supervisory  duties,  he  will  handle  all 
Nilo  retrievers  at  field  trials.  He  will  have 
two  resident  assistants,  insuring  the  pres- 
ence of  competent  personnel  at  the  kennels 
at  all  times. 

Jack  F.  Thatcher,  a  graduate  biologist 
and  former  supervisor  of  public  shooting 
grounds  for  the  Illinois  Department  of  Con- 
servation, will  supervise  all  agricultural 
and  wildlife  activities  at  The  Nilo  Farms, 
including  that  part  of  the  area  set  aside  for 
dog  training  purposes.  He  will  be  respon- 
sible also  for  cooperation  with  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Conservation,  which  ren- 
dered invaluable  assistance  in  setting  up 
the  new  shooting  area. 

Clair  Milliken,  former  manager  of  the 
state  public  shooting  ground  at  Des  Plaines, 
Illinois,  will  be  manager  of  The  Nilo  Farms, 
occupying  a  residence  adjacent  to  shooting 
headquarters.  He  will  conduct  all  farming- 
operations  on  the  area,  as  well  as  being- 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  en- 
tire property  and  the  gradual  development 
of  the  establishment's  game  breeding  facili- 
ties. 

Formal  opening  of  the  entire  property 
has  been  set  tentatively  for  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  October  4  and  5,  with  Herbert 
Parsons,  the  Company's  crack  exhibition 
shooter,  as  the  chief  attraction. 


nd   Van,  of   Lees 


Marksville,   La.,  by  Ben  West  and  his  two  sor 


INTERNAL  PARASITES 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

and  have  him  examine  your  dog.  He  can 
readily  inform  you  if  your  dog  has  worms 
and,  if  so,  the  species  found.  It  may  be 
that  your  dog  is  not  infected.  Many  a  good 
dog  has  been  destroyed  by  the  owner's 
constant  worming  with  toxic  patent  drugs. 
Parasite-free  dogs  mean  better  hunting  days 
ahead. — Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
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9&  late*   ^Uan  t/*u  ^kink! 


By  Henry  P.  Davis 


J.T  might  seem  kind  of  silly  to  talk  about 
hunting,  shooting  and  the  trappings  of  the 
sports  in  these  days  of  hot  weather,  good 
fishing,  green  vegetation  and  closed  seasons 
on  game.  But  is  it?  The  tempo  of  the 
present  times  is  more  like  jigtime  than 
that  of  a  dreamy  waltz  and  the  next  couple 
of  months  will  roll  around  entirely  too 
fast  to  suit  most  of  us. 

These  hot  humid  days  and  nights  have 
a  way  of  leaving  marks  on  unprotected 
gun  metal,  so  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
get  out  those  smoke-poles  that  have  been 
resting  idly  since  last  hunting  season  and 
check  them  over  for  rust  marks  on  the 
barrels,  receivers  and  actions  and  corrosion 
in  the  bores.  A  good  cleaning  will  do  the 
gun  no  harm  and  the  handling  of  it  will 
be  manna  to  your  sporting  soul  in  the 
revival  of  pleasant  memories.  It's  sur- 
prising what  an  oily  rag  and  a  little  elbow 
grease  can  do  in  refreshing  the  lagging 
spirits  of  a  hunter.  And  while  you're  at 
it,  better  bring  out  that  old  hunting  coat 
and  pair  of  hunting  trousers  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  closet  and  give  them  a 
thorough  airing  in  moth-preventing  sun- 
shine. 

What  about  those  leather  hunting  boots? 
It's  dollars  to  doughnuts  you  haven't  given 
them  an  oiling  since  you  took  them  off  on 
the  final  day  of  last  season.  And  it's  an 
even  bet  that  when  you  dig  'em  out  this 
time  you'll  find  mildew  getting  in  its  evil 
work.  Give  them  a  cleaning,  a  good  airing 
and  then  a  rubbing  with  leather-preserving 
waterproofing  and  they'll  feel  mighty  good 
when  you  slip  them  on  come  Opening  Day. 
You  might  check  those  laces  over,  too.  No, 
it's  not  too  early  to  see  that  your  hunting- 
equipment  is  in  good  order. 

By  the  way,  WHERE  are  you  going  to 
hunt  this  season?  You  have  some  places 
in  mind,  of  course,  but  are  you  really  all 
set  for  a  good  hunting  area?  Or  are  you, 
like  a  lot  of  others,  going  to  take  pot-luck 
and  just  go  wherever  you  THINK  there 
might  be  game?  Not  much  sure  percentage 
in  that.  In  the  first  place,  hunting  on  a 
person's  property  without  his  permission 
is  not  in  keeping  with  good  sportsmanship. 
There  is  no  need  to  enumerate  the  many 
other  well  known  and  good  reasons  why 
you  shouldn't  do  it.  And,  anyway,  it  isn't 
necessary  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right 
way.  This  is  a  political  year,  so  why  not 
do  a  little  politicking  yourself  among  the 
farmers  and  landowners  who  control  or 
own  good  hunting  territory?  You'll  find 
them  pretty  fair-minded  fellows,  willing  to 
co-operate  when  they  are  once  convinced 
that  you  will  ACT  like  a  sportsman  should, 
taking  all  safety  precautions,  and  protect- 


ing their  livestock  and  other  property.  So 
why  not  do  a  little  scouting  around  during 
•the  next  few  week-ends,  making  friends 
with  the  very  people  upon  whom  you  even- 
tually depend  for  good  upland  shooting  .  .  . 
the  landowners?  A  pleasant  visit  often  pays 
off,  not  only  in  hunting  privileges,  but  in 
lasting  friendships. 

Remember  that  old  cock  pheasant  that 
let  you  almost  step  on  him  last  year  and 
then  squawked  his  way  to  safety  as  you 
fumbled  and  shot  over  him?  Or  that  part- 
ridge that  wiped  your  eye  with  a  flick  of 
his  tail  as  he  got  a  tree  on  you?  Ordinarily 
easy  shots  both,  but  you  hadn't  touched 
Old  Betsy  all  summer  and  your  reflexes 
were  slow.  Don't  let  that  happen  this  sea- 
son. It's  generally  too  long  between  shots 
anyway  not  to  take  advantage  of  easy 
chances.  Brush  up  on  your  shooting  now. 
Get  in  some  powder-burning  at  skeet  or 
the  traps.  Or,  if  that  is  not  convenient, 
a  hand  trap  and  a  carton  of  clay  targets 
will  give  you  practice  on  every  type  of 
field  shot  you  are  likely  to  come  across, 
from  a  bounding  rabbit  to  a  high  quarter- 
ing duck.  A  hand  trap  is  easy  to  use,  and 
with  a  little  practice,  you  and  a  friend  can 
have  a  barrel  of  fun  in  an  afternoon  of 
shooting  that  will  be  reflected  in  your  game 
bag  during  the  coming  season.  You  can 
invent  competitive  games  with  this  handy 
little  gadget  or  concentrate  on  the  type  of 
shooting    on    which    you    especially    need 


practice.  And  you  can  make  your  own 
distances. 

How  about  that  deer  rifle?  Here's  one 
sport  in  which  you  want  to  be  SURE  your 
gun  is  right.  Shooting  chances  may  be 
very  few  and  if  you  are  to  bring  home  a 
fine  trophy  and  some  chunks  of  mighty 
tasty  meat,  you've  got  to  make  every  shot 
count.  And  a  rifle  that  is  not  sighted  in 
properly  can  be  an  uncertain  quantity,  for 
a  few  inches  up  or  down  may  mean  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 
Better  check  on  those  sights  now.  The 
deer  seasons  do  not  open  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day,  but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  see  if 
those  sights  have  gotten  out  of  kilter  dur- 
ing the  layoff.  Burr  Leyson,  noted  marks- 
man, has  developed  a  sighting-in  target  for 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  that  makes 
a  pleasure  out  of  the  sighting-in  chore. 

A  little  plinking  practice  with  a  22  isn't 
going  to  hurt  your  shooting  eye,  either. 
Shooting  practice  in  any  of  its  forms  in 
summer  will  add  to  your  hunting  pleasure 
.  .  .  and  put  more  meat  in  the  pot  this  fall. 

Maybe  you've  been  so  absorbed  with  rod 
and  reel  this  summer  that  you  haven't  given 
much  thought  to  the  coming  hunting  sea- 
sons.   But  maybe  it's  later  than  you  think. 


HUNTING  SAFETY 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

rather  extensive  research  project  initiated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  re- 
sults showed  that  these  colors  were  four 
times  as  bright  as  ordinary  orange  or  red 
under  poor  light  conditions.  In  fact,  the 
poorer  the  light  conditions  the  more  con- 
spicuous these  colors  became.  In  poor 
light,  ordinary  reds  and  oranges  tended  to 
become  gray  or  black,  even  at  relatively 
short  distances.  And  at  long  range  the 
fluorescent  colors  retained  their  identity 
much  better.  It  would  appear  that  these 
colors  are  quite  effective  for  hunting- 
safety. 

"The  biggest  danger  in  hunting,  how- 
ever, lies  in  your  own  carelessness.  Take 
no  chances  yourself  and  encourage  your 
hunting  friends  to  obey  all  the  rules  of 
safety.  Let's  make  this  an  accident-free 
hunting  season!" 


Vincent  Cataldo,  of  Donaldsonville,  and 
his  son,  Philip,  with  eight  point  buck  Vin- 
cent killed  near  the  end  of  last  year's  deer 
season,  on   Bayou   Verret  in  St.  James  parish. 


Snakes  almost  literally  walk  on  the  ends 
of  their  ribs.  The  ribs  are  attached  to 
broad,  special  scales  on  the  under  side  of 
the  body.  Through  a  forward  and  back- 
ward motion  of  the  ribs,  these  scales  move 
the  snake  along  the  ground. 


Bees    are     more     ill-tempered     in     foul 
weather  than  they  are  on  fair  days. 
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BIG  BUSINESS  .... 

(Continued  from.  Page  6) 
in  its  operation,  something  could  be  done 
to   smooth   out  the   jerks   and   provide   us 
with  more  uniform  sport. 

Game  and  fish  commissions  are  under 
almost  constant  pressure  to  introduce 
exotic  (non-native)  species.  There  are 
cases  in  which  this  has  worked  well,  but 
these  cases  are  outnumbered  by  those  in 
which  introduced  plants,  insects,  fish, 
birds,  or  mammals  have  proved  unmiti- 
gated pests  and  have  done  damage  some- 
times running  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Before  going  too  far  in  this 
direction,  and  maybe  getting  ourselves 
into  trouble,  we  need  experimentation  to 
indicate  what  we  may  expect  from  intro- 
ductions. 

There  is  a  complex  network  of  biolog- 
ical relationships  through  which  game 
and  fish  technicians  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  feel  their  way.  For  instance,  there 
are  forest  edges  in  the  East  that  do  not 
seem  to  produce  many  rabbits  and  where 
habitat  improvements  have  not  helped  as 
much  as  was  expected.  We  may  speculate 
that  the  trouble  comes  from  low  soil  fer- 
tility, but  it  is  positive  knowledge  that  we 
need — not  speculations. 

There  are  many  little  dabs  of  farmed 
bottom  lands  interspersed  in  large  forest 
areas.  These  little  clearings  tempt  the  game 
biologist  to  manage  quail,  but  not  enough  is 
known  about  costs  and  production  rates 
to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  economically 
sound  to  do  so. 

West  Virginia  has  areas  that  look  like 
good  deer  range  and  now  support  a  few 
deer  but  in  which  deer  have  not  boomed 
to  the  extent  that  one  would  expect. 
What's  the  trouble?  Wild-running  dogs? 
The  summer  die-off  witnessed  two  years 
ago?  Perhaps  it's  neither  of  these  things, 
but  this  typifies  a  series  of  problems  to 
which  answers  are  needed  as  to  just  what 
factors  limit  populations.  This  subject  of 
determination  of  limiting  factors  is  one 
of    extreme    importance. 

Actually  how  much  damage  is  done  by 
deer  and  bears?  We  need  to  know  if 
farmers'  claims  of  damage  may  not  be  out- 
weighed by  the  money  sportsmen  spend 
among  these  very  farmers.  Some  biologists 
suspect  that  even  some  Eastern  range 
needs  water  holes  to  carry  game  through 
drought  periods.  So  far  as  we  know,  au- 
thoritative information  on  this  subject  is 
either  lacking  or  sketchy. 

In  spite  of  worries  about  many  "special" 
fisheries  problems  the  greatest  country- 
wide need  is  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  fish 
populations.  Quantitative  information  is 
sadly  needed,  and  at  present  such  infor- 
mation is  conspicuous  by  its  scarcity. 

Quantitative  data  on  the  size  and  com- 
position of  the  standing  fish  crop,  mortal- 
ity rates,  and  the  rate  at  which  mortality 
is  compensated  for  by  spawning  and 
growth  will  not  tell  us  how  to  correct  a 


Pictured  above  are  Ed.  Hoke,  Frank  Can- 
non and  Elton  Booth,  displaying  a  fine  catch 
of  speckled  trout  taken  recently  three  miles 
off  the  shore  of  Cameron,  near  an  oil  field 
drilling  installation.  The  anglers  report  that 
"specks"  caught  at  this  location  are  usually 
larger  than  those  taken  in  inland  lakes  or 
tributaries.— The  Welsh   Citizen. 


bad  situation.  Nevertheless  such  informa- 
tion defines  the  condition  and,  by  so  do- 
ing, constitutes  the  first  step  toward  find- 
ing a  remedy.  Quantitative  data,  together 
with  accurate  information  on  rearing 
costs,  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  the  stocking  problem.  In  fact, 
it  is  essential  to  most  phases  of  fish  or 
game   management. 

We  badly  need  an  understanding  of  the 
role  of  rough  fish,  particularly  in  streams, 
but  in  lakes  as  well.  Will  a  reduction  in 
rough  fish  numbers  result  in  improved 
fishing?  How  great  a  reduction  is  needed 
to  bring  maximum  results?  How  badly 
does  the  removal  of  large  predator  fish 
upset  the  food  chain?  Does  their  removal 
stimulate  a  super-abundance  of  small 
predators? 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  there 
is  an  unexplained  annual  mortality  in 
excess  of  30  percent  in  many  of  our  nat- 
ural and  stocked  trout  populations.  A 
Canadian  authority  states  that  in  one  hu- 
man generation  many  Ontario  waters  have 
lost  from  30  to  50  percent  of  their  fish 
productivity.    Why? 

We  have  it  as  the  considered  opinion 
of  a  well-known  Federal  fish  biologist  that 
if  we  could  clean  up  one  stream  (pre- 
sumably of  moderate  size)  and  make  it 
thoroughly  suitable  for  trout,  that  stream 
might  produce  as  many  trout  as  are  pro- 
duced in  all  the  hatcheries  in  a  whole  state. 
Certainly  this  sounds  worthy  of  extensive 
study. 

Most  "management"  practices,  such  as 
stocking,  fertilization,  etc.,  are  in  need  of 
scientific  evaluation  to  determine  the 
actual  effectiveness  of  work  done,  as  con- 
trasted to  propaganda  claims.  Fertilization, 
alkalization,  vegetative  manipulation,  and 
economical  means  of  eliminating  pollu- 
tants, as  well  as  pollution  itself,  are  typi- 
referred    to    them,    but    there    are    many 


cal  subjects  in  need  of  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

Well,  our  list  of  things  that  need  in- 
vestigation has  grown  beyond  our  expec- 
tation, and  we  have  not  scratched  the  sur- 
face, nor  have  we  mentioned  the  need  for 
better  tools.  Fisheries  work  offers  striking 
example  of  what  we  mean  by  this. 

The  fish  biologist  needs  to  know  what 
life  is  in  the  waters  with  which  he  is 
working,  but  he  has  no  device  that  will 
economically  and  accurately  tell  him.  May- 
be he  wishes  to  remove  a  certain  species 
from  the  waters.  How  can  he  do  so  at 
low  cost?  Aside  from  relying  upon  a  few 
electrical  devices  that  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  the  fish  biologist  must  remove 
the  undesirable  fish  much  as  it  would  have 
done   in   the   days   of  Herod. 

We  find  difficulty  in  believing  that  it 
would  be  much  harder  to  develop  a  device 
to  tell  us  what  lives  in  a  stream  than  it 
was  to  develop  complex  instruments  such 
as  the  mass  spectrometer  that  tells  us  to 
the  last  trace  what  chemical  elements  are 
contained  in  a  given  substance.  Nor  can 
we  see  any  insurmountable  difficulty 
about  developing  an  efficient  fish-catcher 
for  use  in  fish  management  work.  But  to 
invent  such  devices  will  require  brains, 
time,  money,  and  a  will  to  accomplish. 

In  many  ways  wildlife  problems  are 
analogous  to  business  problems  of  raw 
materials,  sales,  production,  and  econom- 
ics, and  increasingly  business  has  come 
to  rely  upon  research  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems. The  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
National  Research  Council  gives  this  esti- 
mate of  American  industry's  1952  research 
program:  Number  of  laboratories,  3,300; 
employment,  165,000;  expenditures,  ?1,- 
820,000,000.  Considering  these  figures,  we 
suspect  that  if  it  were  vital  to  a  large 
corporation  to  know  what  life  there  is  in 
a  stream,  its  officers  woud  assign  enough 
manpower  and  spend  enough  money  on 
the  project  so  that  they'd  soon  find   out. 

Wildlife  management  needs  to  fol- 
low industry's  example.  Let's  see 
why   it   lags   behind. 

Some  universities  are  doing  wildlife 
research,  and  probably  most,  if  not  all, 
of  our  state  conservation  commissions 
are  conducting  some  phase  of  wildlife 
investigation  aimed  at  improving  hunting 
or  fishing.  However,  in  this  work  there  is 
some  duplication  of  effort  and  the  inter- 
change of  information  is  not  as  good  as 
could  be  desired.  Furthermore,  it  is  ques- 
tionable that  any  state  has  sufficient  wild- 
life funds,  or  enough  trained  men  that 
can  be  assigned  to  the  work,  to  do  a  truly 
extensive  research  job  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  For  guidance  and  assist- 
ance in  deciding  what  to  do,  and  how  to 
do  it,  the  states  lean  heavily  upon  the 
United   States  Fish  and   Wildlife   Service. 

Assuredly  the  Wildlife  Service  knows 
the   answers   to   many   questions  that   are 
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questions  to  which  they  are  unable  to 
give  authoritative  replies.  The  Service's 
total  budget  for  1953  is  $16,462,642,  but 
we  wanted  to  know  how  much  of  this 
money  is  going  to  be  available  for  dig- 
ging   out    the   unknown    answers. 

We  started  our  investigation  by  asking 
a  senator  for  the  Service's  1953  research 
budget  figures.  His  reply  came  back — 
"President's  budget:  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  $4,056,000;  United  States  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  $1,708,000.  These 
amounts  for  investigations  and  research." 

Do  these  figures  disclose  what  moneys 
are  available  for  research  to  show  how  to 
improve  hunting  and  inland  sport  fishing? 
They  do  not.  For  instance,  the  $4,056,000 
figure  includes  $1,345,783  for  coastal  and 
offshore  fisheries  research,  and  $1,573,989 
for  exploration,  development,  and  utili- 
zation of  commercial  fisheries  resources. 
Unquestionably  this  work  is  important  to 
our  economic  position,  but  it  has  no  direct 
bearing  upon  our  sports. 

To  be  brief,  the  budget  figure  for  bird 
and  mammal  research  is  $474,098.  Special 
allocations  from  sources  such  as  the  Duck 
Stamn  Fund  and  Federal  Aid  reversions 
bring  this  to  a  grand  total  of  $703,448. 
This  is  the  total  sum  available  to  the 
Service  for  research  to  improve  hunting 
and  manage  wildlife  throughout  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.  One  hundred 
technical  people  are  employed  in  this  work. 

Because  of  its  close  connection  with  in- 
land commercial  fishing,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
exactly  how  much  money  is  available  for 
the  study  of  problems  of  interest  to  the 
fresh-water  angler.  The  sum  will  probably 
not  exceed  $376,600,  and  about  forty-five 
people  devote  their  time  to  this  work. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that  hunting 
and  fishing  is  a  business  at  least  as  large 
as  du  Pont's;  maybe  as  large  as  that  of 
du  Pont  and  Standard  Oil  combined.  In 
1951  Standard  Oil  spent  $23,100,000  for 
research,  and,  excluding  the  cost  of  new 
facilities,  du  Pont  spent  $48,000,000.  We 
have  it  on  good  authority  that  in  their 
research  division  du  Pont  employs  ap- 
proximately 2,000  technical,  and  3,000 
non-technical  people. 

If  the  reader  will  contrast  the  above 
figures  with  the  Wildlife  Service's  total 
research  appropriation  of  only  $1,081,048, 
and  its  research  staff  of  only  145  techni- 
cians to  investigate  all  of  our  hunting  and 
fishing  problems,  he  may  agree  that  due 
to  inadequate  funds  wildlife  management 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  indus- 
try, but  he  may  wonder  what  he  can  do 
about  it.  All  we  can  say  to  this  is  that 
these  budgets  are  set  by  our  law-makers, 
and  law-makers  listen  to  voters.  Each  of 
us  carries  some  influence,  but  only  by 
making  our  wishes  known  can  we  get 
changes    made. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  after  re- 
search has  disclosed  what  needs  to  be  done, 
it  remains  for  someone  to  do  it.  The  doing 
of  this  part  of  the  job  is  largely  a  function 


sportsmen  also  play  a  major  part  in  the 
conservation  program.  We  can  assist  in 
the  work  of  habitat  improvement.  We  can 
help  in  the  movement  to  improve  soil  fer- 
tility and  to  reduce  erosion  and  pollution. 
By  the  example  we  set,  we  can  reduce  ero- 
sion and  pollution.  By  the  example  we 
set,  we  can  reduce  law  violations.  There 
are  many  things  we  can  do,  but  possibly 
the  most  important  contribution  we  sports- 
men can  make  to  conservation  lies  in  the 
fields  of  clear  thinking,  public  education 
and  support  of  the  scientific  approach.  The 
more  people  we  can  interest  in  the  preser- 
vation of  our  soil  and  wildlife,  the  greater 
will  be  the  conservation  movement.  We 
should  do  our  best  to  demonstrate  to  the 
non-hunting  and  non-fishing  public  that 
wildlife  conservation  is  part  of  a  broader 
conservation  movement  from  which  our  en- 
tire nation  will  benefit.  We  need  also  to 
convince  those  who  are  prejudiced  against 
hunting  and  fishing  that  we  are  not  tainted 
with   an    instinct   for  murder. 

Our  sports  are  often  criticized  as  being 
cruel,  and  in  a  sense  they  are  cruel.  But 
wildlife,  like  cattle  or  chickens,  is  a  crop 
that  is  produced  in  excess,  and  the  ex- 
of  the  states  and  is  a  subject  we  have  al- 
ready touched  upon.  Furthermore,  it  is 
our  belief  that  sportsmen  are  better  in- 
formed about  what  the  various  states  are 
doing  than  they  are  upon  the  work  that 
is  directed  from  Washington.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  leave  the  subject  and  say 
a  few  last  words  about  the  sportsman's 
place  in  wildlife  conservation. 

It  is  self-evident  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  wildlife  restoration  lie  between 
conservation  officials  and  landowners,  but 


cess  must  die.  It  is  debatable  if  it  is  more 
cruel  to  shoot  off  the  excess  and  use  it  as 
food  than  it  is  to  leave  it  to  freeze  or  die 
of  starvation. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  hunting 
and  fishing  are  cruel  sports,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  sportsmen  have  primarily  been 
responsible  for  the  movement  to  preserve 
and  increase  American  wildlife.  Also,  to 
some  indeterminate,  but  nonetheless  im- 
portant, extent  they  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  farm,  forest  and  water  conser- 
vation movement  that  is  slowly  gathering 
momentum  throughout  the  world.  Our 
game  and  fish  supply  is  depleted  and  a 
number  of  species  have  been  exterminated, 
but  if  it  had  not  been  for  sportsmen  the 
condition  would  be  worse.  Without  them, 
until  it  was  too  late,  not  enough  people 
would  have  taken  an  interest  in  whether  a 
species  lived  or  died. 

The  ways  of  civilization  make  wildlife 
preservation  a  difficult  problem,  and  ig- 
norance, greed,  prejudice,  and  inertia  add 
to  the  difficulties.  The  sportsman's  active 
interest  in  wildlife  imposes  upon  him  an 
obligation  to  inform  himself  upon  conser- 
vation trends  so  that  he  in  turn  can  inform 
others. 

Conservation  is  a  thing  that  can  help 
build  a  better  world,  and  an  increase  in 
our  fish  and  game  supply  is  a  logical  by- 
product of  a  broad  conservation  move- 
ment. Informed  public  opinion  can  speed 
this  movement  as  nothing  else  can,  and 
if  it  is  channeled  in  the  right  direction,  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  of  our  sportsmen  can 
accomplish  wonders  in  arousing  public  in- 
terest in  constructive  measures'  and  in  the 


Mack   Mitchell,  of  Shreveport,  with   part  of  a 
Park.    The   bass  weighed  from   two  to  five  and  a 


week's  catch  of  bass  taken 
luarter  pounds  each. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Segraves.  of  Shreveport, 
with  their  catch  at  Pee  Wee  Gibbs'  Lodge 
on   Lake    Bistineau. 


retention  of  aesthetic  values  impossible  of 
evaluation. 

By  exerting  our  influence  for  better  pay 
rates  in  the  underpaid  field  of  conserva- 
tion, we  sportsmen  can  help  to  attract 
more  young  men  of  ability  to  the  conser- 
vation professions  and  to  raise  these  pro- 
fessions to  the  financial  status  that  their 
importance    warrants. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles has  been  to  inform.  Because  they 
were  written  without  pay,  and  because 
the  author  never  has  been  and  never  ex- 
pects to  be  connected  with  wildlife  man- 
agement, there  has  been  no  axe  to  grind. 
Each  article  has  been  reviewed  by  at  least 
one  out-of-state  authority  of  national  rep- 
utation, and  in  the  interest  of  accuracy 
change  after  change  was  made  in  the  man- 
uscripts. In  spite  of  these  corrections  the 
author  is  fully  aware  that  there  are  points 
about  which  experts  may  quibble.  None- 
theless, an  honest  attempt  has  been  made 
to  convey  the  essentials  of  the  most  mod- 
ern thought  on  wildlife  conservation  as  it 
now  stands.  As  research  substitutes  facts 
for  some  present  speculations,  modifica- 
tions will  become  necessary. 

We  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
ending  for  this  work  than  to  quote  a  pas- 
sage from  Aldo  Leopold,  whose  interpreta- 
tion of  nature's  ways  did  so  much  to  es- 
tablish a  modern  pattern  for  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

"The  game  manager  who  observes,  ap- 
praises, and  manipulates  these  half  known 
properties  of  mobility,  tolerance,  and  sex 
habits  of  wild  creatures  is  playing  a  game 
of  chess  with  nature.  He  but  dimly  sees 
the  board,  the  men,  or  the  rules.  He  can 
be  sure  of  only  two  things;  for  intricacy 
and  interest,  any  other  game  pales  into 
insignificance;  he  must  win  if  wild  life  is 
to  be  restored.  If  any  braver  challenge  in- 
heres in  any  human  vocation,  it  takes 
something  more  than  a  sportsman  to  see 
it."  — West   Virginia   Conservation. 


ARE  WE  OVERSELLING?  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

had  been  unsuccessful  at  catching  fish  from 
a  muddy  stream.  Instead  of  merely  telling 
the  boy  or  writing  in  a  column  that  fishing 
would  not  be  any  good  until  the  water 
cleared,  one  should  go  on  to  explain  why 
the  water  was  muddy.  It  can  be  told  in  an 
interesting  story  of  how  the  land  upstream 
have  been  stripped  of  forests,  with  the 
result  that  when  heavy  rains  come,  the 
topsoil  is  washed  into  the  stream  causing 
the   muddy  water. 

The  boy  and  the  readers  of  the  column 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of  how 
poor  management  of  the  natural  resources 
affects  other  phases  of  our  outdoor  heri- 
tage; even  to  the  catching  of  fish. 

If,  in  this  manner,  a  great  number  of 
fishermen  can  be  aroused  to  the  recognition 
of  recklessness  with  which  all  the  natural 
resources  are  being  squandered,  it  can 
mean  something.  It  can  create  enough 
public  opinion  to  help  bring  about  a  more 
sensible  usage  of  the  natural  resources. 

As  long  as  the  wasters  of  the  great  out- 
doors know  they  have  only  a  handful  of 
conservationists  and  wildlife  managers 
stacked  against  them,  they  are  not  apt  to 
change  their  practices.  But  when  the  whole 
public  is  aroused  to  the  ultimate  disaster 
pending  and  the  popular  demand  is  for 
good  conservation  measures,  then,  and  only 
then,  will  present  day  wastefulness  be  cor- 
rected. 

I  think  the  time  is  past  when  the  outdoor 
writer  must  stick  to  telling  where  and  how 
to  catch  more  fish,  or  kill  more  game.  I 
don't  believe  the  readers  expect  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  information  along  these 
lines.  They  recognize  the  need  of  conserva- 
tion in  order  to  maintain  some  fishing  and 
hunting  for  their  children  and  grand- 
children. I  think  they  are  with  us  in  this 
fight. 

The  average  fisherman  or  hunter  knows 
very  little  about  the  tremendous  uphill 
program  of  the  commission  in  attempting 
to  provide  good  hunting  and  fishing.  When 
conservation  departments  send  out  circu- 
lars reporting  progress  or  unavoidable 
regress  in  their  programs,  only  a  few  in- 
terested persons  in  each  community  actual- 
ly receive  the  information.  Those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  attending  meetings  of  their  local 
sportsman  clubs  may  hear  the  circulars 
read — providing  there  is  time  available  for 
the  reading. 

It  disturbs  me  severely,  when  at  meetings 
I  hear  it  announced  that  time  does  not 
permit  the  reading  of  these  important 
papers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  meat 
of  a  sportsman  meeting  is  being  passed  up 
when  such  needed  information  is  not  given 
to  the  attending  members  in  full. 

Newspapers  cannot  spare  the  space  to 
publish  the  reports  in  full  so  a  great 
amount  of  this  information  is  filed  in  the 
circular  file  under  the  desk.  But  here  is 
where  the  outdoor  writers  have  an  oppor- 


Col.   Ralph   T.   Holland,  of   Barksdale   Field, 
.a.,  and   his  catch   at   Lake  Bistineau. 


tunity  to  be  of  good  service  to  the  depart- 
ments and  the  sportsmen.  They  can  take 
the  lengthy  reports  and  by  dressing  them 
down  in  their  columns,  get  the  information 
to  many  thousands  of  their  readers. 

The  best  outdoor  writers  simply  use 
every  possible  means  of  getting  authentic 
information  on  the  outdoors  picture  and 
disseminating  it  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  persons. 

My  mail  tells  me  that  some  people  who 
are  not  interested  in  hunting  or  fishing 
are  fairly  regular  readers  of  my  column. 
They  are  interested  in  wildlife  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  I  find  that  they  read  with  deep 
interest  columns  dealing  with  soil,  water, 
forests  and  minerals.  And  so,  when  I  write 
a  column,  I  make  certain  that  it  carries  a 
conservation  message  even  though  it  is 
camouflaged  with  attractive  hunting  and 
fishing  tales. 


FRESHWATER  'CATS'  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

ever,  it  prefers  slow  moving  water.  It  is 
a  bottom  and  night  feeder  and  eats  a 
variety  of  food  including  fish,  crustaceans, 
mollusks,  insects,  vegetation  and  any 
other  thing,  dead  or  alive,  that  it  is  able 
to  digest.  This  Bullhead  is  a  summer 
spawner,  laying  its  eggs  in  masses  in  pro- 
tected places  such  as  hollow  logs,  holes 
made  in  the  banks  with  its  spines,  be= 
tween  rocks,  and  in  aquatic  plants.  Both 
parents  watch  over  the  nest.  This  is  an 
important  Catfish  because  it  is  capable 
of  reproducing  in  farm  ponds.  It  reaches 
a  weight  of  1-2  pounds  and  a  length  of 
12-18  inches. 


Mammalogists  recognize  253  different 
species  and  sub-species  of  land  mammals 
east  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  about  30,000  in  the  world. 


Birds  do  not  have  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  taste.  They  often  detect  food 
through  their  bills,  which  are  quite  sensi- 
tive  to   touch. 
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Federation    Sponsors 

New  Cartoon  Contest 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  of- 
fering prizes  totaling  $700.00  to  the  high 
school  student  who  can  create  a  cartoon 
character  which  can  be  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  conservation,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  reports. 

This  contest  replaces  the  annual  conser- 
vation poster  contest  which  the  Federation 
has  sponsored  for  15  years.  As  in  pre- 
vious poster  contests  the  cartoon  compe- 
tition will  be  divided  into  junior  high  and 
senior  high  school  groups.  Students  any- 
where in  the  United  States  are  eligible. 
Federation  officials  said  the  contest  was 
inspired  by  the  success  of  "Smokey  Bear," 
the  cartoon  character  developed  by  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service  in  its  campaign  to  pre- 
vent forest  fires. 

Entries  may  be  a  caricature  of  an  ani- 
mal or  person  or  the  personification  of  an 
animal  character.  All  entries  must  be 
original  in  design  and  copying  from  an- 
other artist  is  forbidden.  The  drawing- 
may  be  in  pen  and  ink,  pencil,  charcoal, 
scratch  board,  water  color,  or  any  other 
standard  medium  suitable  for  reproduc- 
tion in  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  and  the 
theme  of  the  drawing  may  be  soil  conser- 
vation, forestry,  water  pollution  control, 
flood  prevention,  protection  of  wildlife  or 
plant  life,  or  any  other  phase  of  natural 
resources  management.  Contest  rules  and 
other  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Cartoon  Contest,  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  3308  Fourteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  10,  D.  C. 


The  Crow  —  America's 
Unrecognized  Game  Bird 

More  extensive  crow  shooting  as  a  sport 
could  well  replace  the  promiscuous  roost 
bombing  now  widely  practiced,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Good,  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit,  who  recently  completed  a  study  of 
the  economic  status  and  life  history  of 
this  controversial  bird.  The  crow  is  fa- 
vorably distributed  in  relation  to  hunting 
[pressure,  and  prejudice  is  the  major  fac- 
tor that  prevents  its  more  widespread  use 
lis  a  game  bird.  The  crow  is  alert  and 
pot  only  offers  a  challenge  to  the  hunter's 
•ving-shooting  ability,  but  its  flesh  is  re- 
vardingly  palatable. 

I  The  crow,  says  Dr.  Good,  must  be  judged 
beneficial  or  harmful  to  man's  interests 
•>n  a  local  basis,  for  its  food  habits  vary 
jvidely  with  the  locality,  the  season,  and 
Ihe  availability  of  food.  Crow  predation 
[>n  waterfowl  may  be  especially  serious  at 
limes  in  some  areas,  but  its  influence  on 
jipland  game  birds  is  much  less.  A  bulk 
■f  their  insect   diet  was  found   to   consist 


O.    O.    Miller    of   Shreveport,    La.,   with    hi 
fish    catch    in    Bisteneau    Lake. 


of  crop  destroying  caterpillars,  beetles,  and 
grasshoppers.  Crow  control,  according  to 
Dr.  Good,  must  always  remain  a  local  en- 
deavor, since  the  birds  return  year  after 
year  to  the  same  locality.  Because  they 
are  migratory  to  a  degree,  little  effect 
upon  summer  populations  can  be  expected 
from  roost  bombing  carried  out  in  winter. 
Hunting  during  the  nesting  season,  when 
crow  predation  and  crop  damage  are  most 
serious,  is  the  most  effective  means  of  end- 
ing local  complaints  of  damage  and  can 
provide  fine  off-season  sport  to  hunters. 


Trumpeter  Swan  Still 
On  Comeback  Trail 


A, 


MERICA'S  largest  waterfowl,  the  trum- 
peter swan,  appears  still  to  be  on  the  come- 
back trail  in  the  United  States  with  the 
latest  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sex-vice 
census  figures  showing  a  total  of  571  birds, 
an  increase  of  36  over  last  year's  count, 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 
In  1935  only  73  birds  could  be  found. 

The  trumpeter  swan  was  once  found 
throughout  most  of  North  America,  but 
its  numbers  were  greatly  reduced  by  re- 
lentless market  hunting  and  destruction  of 
its  breeding  habitat.  In  1907,  small  flocks 
were  discovered  at  Red  Rock  Lakes  in 
Montana  and  in  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
and  restoration  efforts  were  begun  by  the 
Federal  Government. 


American  Birds  on 

Vanishing  List  Now 
T 

1  HE  International  Union  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Nature  has  announced  that  three 
North  American  birds  are  included  on  the 
list  of  thirteen  listed  as  vanishing  species. 
These  are  the  California  condor,  the  Eskimo 
curlew  and  the  North  American  whooping 
crane.  The  latter  is  the  subject  of  much 
interest  and  energetic  efforts  are  being 
made  to  help  this  species  survive.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  devise  effective  man- 
agement practices  in  behalf  of  this  bird, 
due  to  its  wariness  and  the  very  small  num- 
ber of  individuals  that  are  known  to  exist, 
but  efforts  continue. 

Other  threatened  species  are  the  Arabian 
ostrich,  Hawaiian  goose,  New  Caledonian 
kagou,  Indian  pink-headed  duck,  Australian 
ground  parakeet,  Laysan  duck,  Marianas 
mallard,  Cuban  ivory-billed  woodpecker, 
Bermuda  petrel  and  Marianas  megapode. 
The  most  recent  species  of  North  American 
wildlife  to  become  extinct  was  the  heath 
hen,  the  last  specimen  of  which  died  on 
Maltha's  Vineyard. 

Fourteen  mammals  are  listed  by  the 
Union  as  being  in  dire  straits.  These  are 
the  Javan  one-horned  rhinoceros,  the  In- 
dian one-horned  rhinoceros,  Asiatic  lion, 
Burmese  brow-antlered  deer,  giant  sable 
antelope,  North  African  bubal,  Tasmanian 
wolf,  marsupial  banded  anteater,  wisent, 
chinchilla,  mountain  zebra,  Caribbean  monk 
seal,  Addo  bush  elephant,  Cuban  solenodon. 


DEEP  SEA  HITCHHIKERS 

Huge  marine  monsters  sometimes  be- 
come pedestrian  hazards  in  deep  sea  traf- 
fic. Fourteen  authentic  instances  are  on 
record,  for  example,  in  which  whale  or 
tiger  sharks  of  the  warm  water  species,  or 
cold  water  basking  sharks  (all  slow  moving 
and  sluggish,  unable  or  unwilling  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  an  oncoming  ship)  have 
become  impaled  on  the  prows  of  ocean 
vessels. 

The  most  recent  instance,  reported  from 
London,  recounts  that  an  11,000-ton  liner, 
"finding  her  speed  reduced,  had  to  stop 
off  Perim,  a  coaling  station  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea,  to  remove  a  37-foot  tiger 
shark." 


The  smallest  American  mammal  is  the 
common  shrew;  the  largest  mammal  in  the 
world  is  the  whale. 


Insects  have  no  lungs.  They  breathe 
through  tubes  running  all  through  their 
bodies. 

The  first  repeating  guns  were  loaded  like 
Roman  Candles — one  shot  on  top  of  the 
other  in  the  barrel. 


The  hyrax  resembles  a  rodent  externally 
but  is  a  true  hoofed  animal. 
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HOW  LONG  DO  THEY  LIVE? 

by 
C.  W.  Schwartz 


;    entire    adult    life    of    the 
Mayfly    may    last    only    a 
few  hours  or  days.  Dur- 
ing this  time  eggs  are 
laid    but   no    food 


Old  age  for  a  Meadow  Mouse,  an'Mmportant  link 
the  food  chain  of  many  animals,  is  from  10  to  16  months. 
Females  may  have  young  when  only  45  days  old  and 
during  their  short  life  span  produce  17  litters. 

— Courtesy    Missouri    Conservationist 
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LOUISIANA   DEER   HUNTING   SEASONS  BY  PARISHES 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  has  authority  to  set  seasons  on  Deer  not  to  exceed 
maximum  of  45  days  during  the  period  beginning    November  15,   1952,  and  ending  January  10,   1953. 

Compiled  by  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 


SEASON  DATES 


Acadia 

Closed 

Allen 

Closed 

Ascension 

Nov.  15  to  30 

incl. 

;  Dec 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Assumption 

Nov.  15  to  30 

incl. 

Dec 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Avoyelles 

Nov.  15  to  30 

incl. 

Dec 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Beauregard 

Closed  in  that 
State  Route 
from   Nov. 
Jan.  1,  incl 

part  of  Parish  lying-  east  of 
104.  Balance  of  Parish  open 
15  to   30,   incl.;  Dec.   15  to 

Bienville 

Closed 

Bossier 

Closed 

Caddo 

Closed 

Calcasieu 

Nov.  15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Caldwell 

Closed 

Cameron 

Closed 

Catahoula 

Nov.  15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Claiborne 

Closed 

Concordia 

Nov.  15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

DeSoto 

Closed 

East  Baton  Rouge 

Nov.  15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

East  Carroll 

Nov.  15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

East  Feliciana 

Closed 

Evangeline 

Closed 

Franklin 

Nov.  15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Grant 

Nov.  15  to  30, 
(Excepting 

inch;  Dec. 
Sundays) 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Iberia 

Nov.  15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Iberville 

Nov.  15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Jackson 

Closed 

Jefferson 

Nov.  15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Jefferson  Davis 

Closed 

Lafayette 

Closed 

Lafourche 

Nov.  15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

LaSalle 

Nov.  15  to  30, 

incl. 

Dec. 

15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Lincoln 

Closed 

Livingston 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


SEASON    DATES 


Madison 

Nov.   15,   16,  21,  22,  28,  29;  Dec.   15,   16, 
26,  27,   28,   29,   30,   31,  anl  Jan.   1. 

Morehouse 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Natchitoches 

Closed 

Orleans 

Closed 

Ouachita 

Closed 

Plaquemines 

Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Pointe  Coupee 

Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Rapides 

Closed 

Red  River 

Closed 

Richland 

Closed 

Sabine 

Closed 

St.  Bernard 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


St.  Charles 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl, 


St.  Helena 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl, 


St.    Jc 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 


St.  John 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 


St.  Landry 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 


St.  Martin 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 


St.  Mary 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 


St.  Tammany 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 


Tangipahoa 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 


Tensas 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 


Terrebonne 


Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 


Ur 


Closed  in  that  portion  of  Union  Parish  west 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  from  the 
Arkansas  line  via  Litroe,  Dean,  Haile, 
Spencer  and  Sterlington.  Balance  of 
Parish  open  Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec. 
15  to  Jan.   1,  incl. 


Vermilion 

Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Vernon 

Closed  in  that  part  of  Parish  lying  east  of 
Hwy.  171.  Balance  of  Parish  open  from 
Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1, 
incl. 

Washington 

Closed 

Webster 

Closed 

West  Baton  RoUgeNov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

West  Carroll 

Closed 

West  Feliciana 

Closed 

Winn 


Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 
(Excepting  Sundays) 


PREVENT   FOREST   FIRES  —  WATCH    CAMP    FIRES  —  SAVE    OUR    GAME 


LOUISIANA  ROOM 
L.S.O.  LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY,    LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEASON 

1952-53 


RESIDENT  GAME  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

BOB-WHITE    (quail  or  partridge):   December  1-Februarv   10  inclusive:   Bag  limit  10,  season  limit  80    possession  limit  20 

WILD  TURKEYS:  Closed  Season. 

DEER  (Bucks  only):  November  15-January  10  inclusive.  Provided  that  the  season  shall  not  exceed  45  days  and  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  may  close,  curtail  or  shall  fix  the  season  in  each  parish  any  time  between  these  dates,  not  to  exceed  maximum  of  45  days.  Illegal 
to  kill  does  or  fawns  at  any  time.  Illegal  to  take  fawn  or  deer  with  horns  less  than  three  inches  long.  Bag  limit  1  daily,  2  a  season.  Night 
hunting  with  headlight,  or  camp  hunting  for  more  than  3  days,  forbidden.  Ask  for  special  form  indicating  Legal  Hunting  days  in  each 
Parish,  if  any. 

SQUIRRELS  and  CHIPMUNKS:  October  20  thru  January  10,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  S,  possession  limit  8.  (Squirrels  and  Chipmunks  SO  in  the  aggregate 
per  season.) 

RABBITS:  October  15-February   15,  inclusive.  Limit  5  per  day.  Sale  prohibited.  Night  hunting  with  headlight  forbidden. 

BEARS:  Season  December  16  thru  December  31.    1  per  person,  per  season. 


TRAPPING  SEASON:  November  15  to  February  15,  inclusive,  on  all  fur-bearing  animals,  except  mink  and  nutria. 
NUTRIA:  December  15  to  February  15,  inclusive. 
MINK:  November  15  to  January  10,  inclusive. 
BEAVER:  Closed  season. 


MIGRATORY  GAME  REGULATIONS 


DUCKS:  November  5  to  December  29,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limits  on  ducks  (except  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers)  are  4  in  the  aggregate  of 
all  kinds,  including  in  such  limit  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  Any  person  at  any  time  may  possess  not  more  than  8  ducks  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  kinds  (not  including  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers),  but  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  American  and  red-breasted 
mergansers,  25  singly  or  in  the  aggregate.  No  possession  limit  on  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers.  WARNING :  NOT  MORE  THAN 
ONE  DAY'S  BAG  LIMIT  MAY  BE  POSSESSED  OPENING  DAY. 

COOTS   (Poule-d'Eau)  :  November  5  to  December  29,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  10,  possession  limit   10. 

GEESE:  November  5  to  December  29,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  5,  including  in  such  limit  either  2  Canada  geese  (including  Hutchin- 
sons  or  Cackling  geese)   or  2  White-fronted    (locally  called  Speckled-bellv)   geese,  or  1  of  each. 

DOVES:  December  12  to  January  10.    Bag  limit  8,  possession  limit  S. 

SNIPE:  Closed  Season. 

SORA   RAIL:  October  1  to  November  30,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  25,  possession  limit  25. 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:  October  1  to  November  30,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  15,  possession  limit  15. 

WOODCOCK:  December  22  to  January  20,  inclusive.    Bag  limit  4,  possession  limit  8. 


SHOOTING    HOURS    FOR    DUCKS,    GEESE,    COOTS,    SORA    RAILS    AND    GALLINULES:— One-half    hour    before   sunrise    to    one    hour 
before  sunset.    Note:  On  opening   day  of  season  shooting   cannot  start  before    12:00   noon.    Ask  for  form   of  shooting   schedules. 
SHOOTING  HOURS  FOR  WOODCOCKS:—  One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 
SHOOTING    HOURS   FOR    DOVES:— 12:00   noon   until  sunset. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Legal  limit,  of  migratory  game  birds  may  be  possessed  90  days  after  the  close  of  season.  Hunters 
of  ducks  and  geese  must  have  a  federal  duck  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license,  or  old  age  permit.  Duck  stamps  required  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postofiice.  Use  of  rifles  or  shot  guns  larger  than  a  10  gauge,  or  guns  capable  of  holding  more  than  3  shells 
prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun.  Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or 
game   animals  may  be  possessed   up   to   within   30   days   of   the  opening  of  the  following  season. 


HUNTING     LICENSE,     RESIDENT $     2.00 

Required  of  all  hunters,  except  persons  over  60  years  of  age  who  must  have  old  age  permit. 

NON-RESIDENT  HUNTING   LICENSE— Trip-4  consecutive  days..  $    5  00 

NON-RESIDENT    HUNTING    LICENSE— Season $  2500 

trapping  license ........'......;;.;.'.'.'.';;...........'.'....;;.';.'.'.'.'.';;;;;;.;;.".'.".".'.'$  2x0 

(Only  residents  permitted  to  trap) 

FUR   BUYER,  resident  license $  25.00 

FUR    BUYER,    non-resident $100  00 

FUR   DEALER,  resident  (Deposit  $500.00   required)..      $15000 

NON-RESIDENT   DEALER,   (Deposit  $1,000.00   required) '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.  $30o!oO 


DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 


